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From the Executive Director 


Ute Wartenberg Kagan 


Dear Members and Friends, 


In the late summer, I was invited by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State to participate in a symposium to discuss 
the various issues surrounding the destruction of 
cultural heritage in Syria and Iraq. The Society’s staff 
has rarely been engaged in such public events, but when 
I shared the invitation to speak with the rest of the staff, 
there was a general feeling that it was perhaps an op- 
portune moment to look at coins in the overall cultural 
property debate. The title of the symposium, held at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art on 29 September 2015, 
was “Forging a Public/Private Response to Save the 
Endangered Patrimony of Iraq and Syria”. The focus of 
almost all papers (which are available for viewing at the 
website of the State Department, culturalheritage.state. 
gov) was on the actual evidence of looting as well as on 
how to avoid buying such items. The U.S. government’s 
various agencies emphasized the involvement of ISIL, 
which uses looting and selling of antiquities as a source 
of revenue. There is much debate about how much 
money such looting provides, but the evidence from the 
State Department, Department of Justice, and FBI is 
compelling that ISIL is involved in such activities. 


I was curious whether an increase of material from 
the Near East and specifically from Syria or surround- 
ing areas could be quantified; anecdotally numismatic 
scholars have noticed that many more coins—which 
usually circulate in this part of the world—have 
emerged in auction sales. From an admittedly small 
sample that we studied for my paper, it is certainly 
clear that coins from this region are now much more 
common than in earlier decades. It is, however, also 
clear that coins from other countries in crisis—Greece, 
Libya, and Egypt—are also appearing in ever larger 
numbers on the market. 


The question that arises for the ANS and its members is 
how to avoid acquiring coins that are freshly looted. Let 
me make it clear that I believe in collecting coins and 
its overall benefits for scholarship and the promotion 

of history and archaeology as a discipline. The Society 
continues to acquire coins every year, and we are facing 


the same difficulties as anyone else in carrying out what 


al 


the FBI recently described as “robust due diligence”. 
What can happen without such proper investigations 

is represented by the recent case of our former Trustee 
Peter Weiss. Unfortunately, the rules and regulations 
that one needs to follow are not straightforward or 
indeed easily accessible, which makes this process all 

a bit like flying on manual without the book on how to 
pilot the aircraft. The ANS will increasingly educate its 
members on how to find, read, and interpret the federal 
and international laws that now govern collecting. 


In closing, I encourage our members to embrace the 
changes, which coin collecting as a hobby or business is 
undergoing. It is increasingly clear that the overall pub- 
lic opinion views buying objects without provenances— 
which are often described as looted—as either morally 
wrong or simply strange. On the other hand, preserving 
cultural heritage, which includes portable antiquities 
such as coins, is cool. The recent award of the 2016 TED 
Prize, which awards $1,000,000 to “an individual with 

a creative, bold vision to spark global change’, is a case 
in point: it was given to Sarah Parcak, a professor of ar- 
chaeology at the University of Alabama at Birmingham, 
who uses satellite technology to document lost sites and 
looting in Egypt. If we do not want to have collecting 
die out over the next decades, we have to create guide- 
lines for responsible collecting, which respects other 
countries’ heritage and laws. 


Yours truly, 


Nor 


Ute Wartenberg 


From the Executive Director 








Facing page: Portions of the Colonnade and Tetrapylon at 
Palmyra, Syria (photograph taken in 2001 by Peter van Alfen). 


COLLECTING COINS AND 
Tete CONFLICT IN SYRIA 


Ute Wartenberg Kagan 


This article was originally composed to provide more 
detailed evidence for a presentation delivered on 

29 September 2015 at a symposium organized by the 
United States Department of State and The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, titled “Conflict Antiquities: Forging a 
Public/Private Response to Save Iraq and Syria’s Endan- 
gered Cultural Heritage.” While a version of the paper is 
available on my academia.edu page, it seemed useful to 
offer the article to our ANS Magazine audience as well. 


Ancient coins were mass-produced and circulated widely 
throughout the Mediterranean world and as far away as 
China as a medium of exchange for monetary transac- 
tions. Since the 17th century scholars have been interest- 
ed in recording find-spots for antiquities, and in particu- 
lar for hoards of coins. A large amount of information 
published in thousands of books and articles over the 
past 400 years gives some idea of what sort of material ex- 
ists, enabling us to begin to understand coin circulation. 


The looting of coins in Syria and Irag (and elsewhere) 
is undoubtedly widespread, something that probably is 
linked to the massive number of previously unknown 
types of coins noted by academic numismatists coming 
to light over the last few years. Coins are an ideal target 
for looters, as they are found by metal detecting, a 
practice that typically destroys the archaeological con- 
text of the find. Once found, coins can be more easily 
identified than most other categories of archaeological 
artifacts and are therefore more highly valued by loot- 
ers.' Thanks to the multitude of online databases, such 
as those hosted by the ANS, coins are easily researched 
where the Internet is available. Where it is not, books 
with archaeological and numismatic articles are prob- 
ably also consulted, as the discovery of a rare scholarly 
volume in ISIL possession recently illustrated. When 


ISIL Commander Abu Sayyaf was captured in May 
2015, a significant number of coins among antiquities 
and other items were found as well.’ 


Even so, actual hard evidence for coins coming from 
Syria and Iraq to the US is virtually non-existent, or, to 
put it differently, not available to numismatic scholars. 
Despite the absence of this evidence, it is possible to 
observe trends in the current numismatic marketplace 
that when placed against the backdrop of earlier numis- 
matic scholarship indicate the strong probability that a 
significant number of certain types of coins on today’s 
market likely originated in Syria, something that most 
coin collectors and many dealers in the US are largely 
unaware of. But, and this is a point I must underscore, 
these observations can only be applied to a specific 
selection of ancient coinage since many other coin 
types circulated in Syria but at the same time circulated 
elsewhere as well. The following three case studies il- 
lustrate what I mean. They highlight the difficulties in 
determining coins of Syrian origin. 


Case 1: The Radiate Coinage of Zenobia and 
Vabalathus Augustus 

Zenobia, the legendary queen of Palmyra, and her son, 
Vabalathus, issued a series of coins in Antioch (ancient 
Syria; today in Turkey, 12 miles from the border to 








1.* 1am most grateful to the curatorial staff of the ANS for their 
help with this presentation. 
Coins can be researched online thanks to the multitude of online 
databases. Books with archaeological and numismatic articles 
are probably also consulted. See the discovery of a scholarly 
book about ancient Syria with a cache of weapons http://www. 
anspocketchange.org/isis-numismatics-and-conflict-antiquities/. 

2. See http://eca.state.gov/cultural-heritage-center/iraq-cultural- 
heritage-initiative/isil-leaders-loot. 
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modern Syria) for about three months from March to 
May of 272 CE. In an excellent article in the Numismatic 
Chronicle 2011, Roger Bland studied the entire coinage 
of Zenobia and Vabalathus, who issued several series of 
coins at Antioch in Syria and Alexandria in Egypt.’ For 
the discussion here, the coinage of Zenobia and Vabala- 
thus-as-Augustus, minted in Antioch, are of particular 
relevance. In fact, the coinage with Zenobia’s portrait 
was so rare that the single known specimen in the 19th 
century was suspected to be a counterfeit (figs. 1-2). 


Bland gives a few find-spots of these exceedingly rare 
coins: only one coin comes from a hoard (Hama, Syria), 
and one single coin has an archaeologically secure 
context (Antioch excavations); the other find-spots are 
based on verbal information from secondary sources, 
which give Syria, Lebanon, or Israel as the potential 
provenance.’ It is thus the extreme rarity of these 
objects that makes this case particularly telling in the 
current light of new finds, but it should be pointed out 
that Bland already noted the surge of new specimens 

in 2010 when he was almost finished with his study. He 
compiled a table, which shows the coins as they came to 
light over the last two centuries.” 


Bland collected 152 specimens from museums, private 
collections, and auction records. Below is an update of 
Bland’s study from 2011: data were collected until early 
September 2015, which added 27 new coins to Bland’s 
original catalogue. Numismatists will find it interesting 
that no new obverse dies were in the new coins discov- 
ered since 2010. This fact indicates that all of the coins 
discovered in the past six years originated from the 
same mint as the previously discovered coins. Figure 3 
plots the appearance of specimens by decade, and it is 
notable that already in the first six years of the cur- 
rent decade (2010-2015), indicated by the red bar, the 
number of coins is higher than in the entire decade of 


2000-2009. Figure 4 gives an even clearer picture of the 
increase: it plots coins per year, which have appeared 
over the last two centuries. Here the last six years show 
a substantial increase. If we now examine in more 
detail the last four years, as shown in Table 1, the surge 
in the previous six years is largely due to coins found 

in 2012-2015. The high figure for 2012 is of interest, as 
it might indicate that the beginning of the civil war in 
Syria in 2011 already contributed to the increase. 


There has been a significant surge of radiate coins of 
Zenobia and Vabalathus Augustus on the market in 
the last four years. When considering such figures, it is 
important to realize that there is no evidence beyond 
the statistical data that links any of these specimens in 
auctions to find-spots in Syria. However, I would con- 
sider the probability of these coins originating in Syria 
as high. If such coins were offered without any prior 
provenance, I would advise thorough due diligence and 
ask for more detail about the country of origin. 


Case 2: Kyme and other so-called Wreathed 
Tetradrachms 

The second case study discussed here is a group of coins 
minted in c. 155-c. 140 BCE in western Turkey, which 
are found largely in ancient Syria. These coins, mainly 
tetradrachms and some drachms, were made as a coor- 
dinated effort in the middle of the 2nd century BCE in 
the cities of Myrina, Kyme, Aigai (Aeolis), Magnesia, 
Smyrna, Heracleia-ad-Latmon, Lebedos, and Kolophon 
(figs. 5-11). 


These coins are all quite similar in appearance: made on 
thin, hammered flans, they show the head of a deity on 
the obverse, and another motif within a wreath on the 
reverse. Richard Ashton states in his article on Helle- 
nistic coins from Asia Minor in the Oxford Handbook 
of Greek and Roman Coinage: “Virtually all specimens 


Table 1. Examples in Bland, NC 2010 and new coins 2010-August 2015. 
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Fig. 1: The ANS‘s collection contains only one coin of Vabalathus Au- 





gustus, which was purchased byof E. T. Newell. Its fist appearance was 
in an auction of Rollin and Feudardent of 1898 (ANS 1944.100.30790, 


bequest of E.T. Newell), 20 mm. 





Fig. 2: An example of the rare Zenobia coinage with a provenance 
dating to 1990. (NAC 64, 2012, 1266; ex NAC 38, 2007, 183; ex NFA 
XXV, 1990, 457). 
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with known provenances were found in hoards from 
Seleucid territory in south-central/southeastern Turkey 
and Syria, and it seems clear that they were not intend- 
ed for domestic use in western Asia Minor.”® 


Modern Syria is therefore at the center of the recorded 
find-spots, although the largest recorded find is from 
Kirikhan, directly on the Turkish-Syrian border, some 
50 miles north-west of Aleppo. This find came to 

light in 1972, and was partially recorded before being 
dispersed on the market.’ Here, the tetradrachms of 
Kyme in Aeolis are considered in more detail to deter- 
mine whether there has been a statistically significant 
increase of coins on the market. The map (fig. 12) shows 
all hoards with coins of Kyme, recorded prior to the 
1973 publication of the Inventory of Greek Coin Hoards 
(IGCH; coinhoards.org) The hoards of the relevant Hel- 
lenistic series are highlighted in a red oval; the square 
in western Turkey indicates the location of Kyme. 

A die-study of the wreathed tetradrachms of Kyme 


9 


was published by John Oakley in 1982 for which he 
collected some 540 coins, which were issued by 12 
magistrates, whose names appear on the coins.* Since 
then a number of large hoards have added a consider- 
able amount of material. If one plots the number of new 
specimens since 2001 by year, it becomes apparent that 
the number of new coins on the market has been rising 
for some time, and not only since the beginning of the 





3. R. Bland, “The Coinage of Vabalathus and Zenobia from Antioch 
and Alexandria”, Numismatic Chronicle 171 (2011), 133-186; 
plates 15-25. 

. Bland (2011), 150. 

5. Bland (2011), 152. 

R. Ashton, “The Hellenistic World: The Cities of Mainland Greece 

and Asia Minor”, in The Oxford Handbook of Greek and Roman 

Coinage, edited by W. E. Metcalf (Oxford, 2012), 198. 

7. Coin Hoards I. 87A-B; II.90; VIII. 460. 

8. John H. Oakley, “The Autonomous Wreathed Tetradrachms of 

Kyme, Aeolis”, American Numismatic Society Museum Notes 27 
(1982), 1-37. 
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Fig. 5: Aeolis, Kyme, AR tetradrachm, c. 150 BCE (ANS 1948.19.1171, 
gift of Archer M. Huntington) 34 mm. 
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Fig. 6: Aeolis, Myrina, AR tetradrachm, c. 150 BCE (ANS 
1944,100.44224, E.T. Newell bequest) 36 mm. 





Fig. 7: Aeolis, Aigai, AR tetradrachm, c. 150 BCE (ANS 1975.218.29, 
gift of B.Y. Berry) 35 mm. 


cf 
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conflict in Syria (see fig. 13). However, a peak is notice- 
able for most of the series for 2014. 


Considering that the hoard of Kirikhan had more than 
5,000 coins, it is conceivable that one or two hoards 
could be responsible for this increase of new coins on 
the market. One has to be careful not to over-interpret 
such data, which on its own might be not mean much. 
However, if one analyzed other coins of Western Asia 
in this group of wreathed tetradrachms, an overall 
increase in the number of such coins offered would 
probably be noticeable. 


For Myrina, for example, an initial count of specimens 
on coinarchives.com produced almost 130 coins that 
were offered for sale in 2014. In his die-study of this 
series in 1985, Kenneth Sacks knew of a total of 536 
coins, which were collected from most major European 
museums and auctions catalogues. Without a thorough 
study, however, as was undertaken for Kyme here, it is 
impossible to determine how many of these coins have 
an earlier provenance, particularly since a significant 
number of entries in the auctions do not cite any prior 
collection or auction record. 


The coins of Kyme as well as other related mints are 
known to have been found mainly in Syria, and the 
marked increase over the last five years may well be 
connected to conflict in this region. However, it is also 
possible that a hoard from the Turkish border region (in 
the region of ancient Cilicia) or Lebanon is responsible 
for the coins offered in such quantities. It should be not- 
ed that most collectors, dealers, and even scholars are 
unaware that most coins of the wreathed tetradrachm 
series circulated almost exclusively in the region of 
Syria and neighboring areas, due to the fact that the 
coins were minted thousands of kilometers away. With- 
out any other information about an unprovenanced 
coin from these series, I would suggest extraordinary 
diligence on such items. As many of the older, prov- 
enanced coins have been more or less studied, prov- 
enance research is relatively straightforward. 


Case 3: Archaic Greek Coinage in Syria 

The last case study exemplifies how it is almost impos- 
sible to determine a Syrian provenance for many coins, 
if one is not told about such a find's provenance. As 

an example (out of many possibilities), | have chosen 
the famous hoard of Massyaf in Syria (IGCH 1483), 
which was reported to have been found there in 1961. 
The hoard is stored today almost in its entirety in the 
Cabinet des Médailles in Paris and was first published 
in 1968 by Colin Kraay and Roger Moorey.’ Containing 
coins of the Classical period, some of which were cut 
into fragments, as well as pieces of jewelry, the hoard 


is one of many from the Near East and Egypt that il- 
lustrate the circulation of early coinage in this region. 
Most of the mints in this hoard are from the areas of 
Greece, Sicily, and other parts of the Mediterranean, as 
the map in fig. 14 illustrates. Similar hoards come from 
many other countries: one example chosen from dozens 
of such hoards shows how similar the composition in 
such Late Archaic or Classical hoards can be: the Benha 
el Asl hoard from Egypt (IGCH 1640) has many features 
that resemble that of Massyaf in Syria (see figs. 15-16)."° 


The point of these two examples is to show that for cer- 
tain periods, Syrian or Iraqi heritage is not easily rec- 
ognizable. Once such hoards enter the market and are 
disbursed, it is almost impossible to reconstruct their 
contents, and nowadays, the findspots of such hoards, 
if they do appear, remain unknown. 


Where do we go from here? 

In order to actively protect Syrian and Iraqi heritage, it 
is essential to have knowledge about that heritage and its 
objects. For numismatists, this is a huge challenge. As it 
is clear from my comments above, I am only a special- 
ist of ancient coins, whereas the problem of looted coins 
from Syria and Iraq needs numismatists with many 
different fields of expertise. Furthermore, museum col- 
lections in Syria are not well published, and as a number 
of numismatic collections were looted, it is highly likely 
that some museum material has come on the market. 


Therefore, a much better understanding of the numis- 
matic heritage of Syria from older records is needed. 
Some of this work is in progress, and by digitizing the 
large archival resources of hoards at museums such as 
the American Numismatic Society, it would be easier to 
educate collectors, dealers, archaeologists, and others 
interested in this material. Without databases of such re- 
sources, only few specialists will be able to recognize that 
some coins might well have come from Syria or Iraq. 


I believe that museums and collectors genuinely want 
to avoid buying looted coins in general, but especially 
those which might be connected to the Islamic State of 
Iraq and the Levant (ISIL) or indeed any other terrorist 
or criminal activities. Therefore, more than ever, due 





9. Colin M. Kraay and P. R. S. Moorey, “Two Fifth Century 
Hoard from the Near East”, Revue Numismatique 6 (1968), 
181-235. http://www.persee.fr/doc/numi_0484-8942_1968_ 
num_6_10_966. 

10. Other archaic hoards from Egypt are all listed under IGCH 
1632-1652. IGCH and Coin Hoards provide dozens of hoards 
from other all over the Mediterranean and the Middle East, 
which are the basis of our understanding of Archaic and early 
Classical coinage. 





Fig. 8: Ionia, Smyrna, AR tetradrachm, c. 150 BCE (ANS 
1967.152.450, A. M. Newell bequest) 35 mm. 





Fig. 9: lonia, Heracleia-ad-Latmon, AR tetradrachm, c. 150 BCE 
(ANS 1967.152.443, A. M. Newell bequest) 34 mm. 





Fig. 10: Ionia, Lebedos, AR tetradrachm, c. 150 BCE (ANS 
1967.152.444, A.M. Newell bequest) 35 mm. 





Fig. 11: Ionia, Kolophon, AR tetradrachm, c. 150 BCE (ANS 
1976.107.1, purchase). 36 mm. 
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Fig. 12: Distribution of hoards of Kyme from the sixth to first centu- 
ries BCE recorded in IGCH (this map is derived from http://nomisma. 
org/id/cyme_aeolis.). 


diligence in buying ancient or medieval coins at the 
ANS involves these following steps:!! 


1. The first rule is that ancient coins come from some- 
where. They are not originally found in the US, and 
one must inquire whether coins entered the US legally. 
Our guidelines make it clear that as curators we respect 
the laws of all other countries from which coins might 
come. If in doubt, we ask for paperwork. We also buy 
only from dealers who we know personally. I know this 
is a difficult rule in times of online auctions, etc., but I 
consider it a useful one when it comes to due diligence. 


2. In cases where a Syrian or Iraqi origin is likely, the 
rule is simple: we do not buy anything that does not 
have a well-documented provenance—ideally before 
1970—but if this is not possible, we require a solidly 
documented provenance over 10 years or more. If no 
provenance is available, the motto is clear: “assume the 
worst.” The probability that a fresh coin on the market 
has an old provenance is very slim. 


3. We research provenance in detail, as an old auction 
record mentioned in a modern catalogue might not 

be correct. A clearly verifiable photo, with weight and 
other information, which comes from an earlier auc- 
tion, is ideal. The American Numismatic Society has 
one of the largest collections of such numismatic auc- 
tion catalogues as well as a card file of coins from auc- 
tions dating back to the beginning of the 20th century. 
Furthermore, the commercial website coinarchives. 
com, which records coins from auctions since c. 2000, is 
a very useful tool. 


4. For the last few years, the American Numismatic 
Society has rejected gifts that originated from online 


auctions, which have no permanent record of their sales 
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Fig. 13: Chart illustrating the number of Kyme tetradrachms sold per 
year at auction since 2000. 
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or limited information about sellers. To put it differ- 
ently, we do not consider gifts of coins that give eBay or 
other online sites as a provenance, if no other verifiable, 
older provenance is available. 


5. Perhaps one of the most important parts of the acqui- 
sition process is the immediate publication of all new 
objects in an online database. The American Numis- 
matic Society's database, MANTIS (http://numismatics. 
org/search/), has been a leader in the field of publishing 
its holdings online by using Linked Open Data (LOD). 
All new acquisitions are photographed and described, 
and the staff usually puts new acquisitions online 
within a few weeks. MANTIS went online in 1997 and 
has been continuously updated ever since. 


6. If the Society receives competing claims of owner- 
ship for material in the collection, the staff investigates 
diligently whether an item was unlawfully acquired, 
exported or imported. We seek to resolve such matters 
in an equitable and mutually agreeable manner. 


7. Last, but not least, the Society’s curatorial staff is 
committed to taking a more active role to raise aware- 
ness about the destruction of national heritage in other 
countries and the impact of looting of antiquities, in- 
cluding coins, on civil war and human suffering. While 
it is impossible to undo damage that has been done by 
looters and others, we will engage collectors, dealers, 
archaeologists, legislators, and law enforcement officials 
in a dialogue that creates a 21st-century academic disci- 
pline and hobby for serious coin collectors as it should 
be undertaken. Indeed, we encourage our members to 
follow these guidelines for their own collections. 





11. For a statement on the American Numismatic Society’s guide- 
lines see http://numismatics.org/About/ComplianceProcedures. 





Fig. 15: Distribution map of mints in the hoard from Massyaf, Syria Fig. 16: Distribution map of mints in the hoard from Benha el Asl 
(IGCH 1483). (IGCH 1640). 
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ime TAROSSELSKY COLLECTION: 
Imperial Histories and Cultural Currencies 


Lara Fabian 


Scattered through the trays of the American Nu- 
mismatic Society vault are more than 2,600 coins 
purchased from one collector, the Russian Imperial 
officer Vsevolod Dmitryevich Starosselsky (1875- 
1935) (fig. 1).' Colonel Starosselsky assembled a vast 
collection of over 10,000 coins during the course of 
his military career in the Caucasus and Russia, and 
then as the White Army commander of the Iranian 
Cossack Brigade (1918-1920). Today, about one quar- 
ter of Starosselsky’s coins are held by the ANS. The 
earliest is a Seleucid bronze minted under Seleucus I 
in Ecbatana (303-292 BCE) (fig. 2), while the latest is 
a gold toman from Iran minted in 1918-1919 (fig. 3). 


The coins lead us from Hellenistic Mesopotamia, 

to the early Georgian monarchs in Tbilisi, through 
the Mongol invasions and the flourishing of the Silk 
Road capitals, all the way to the final days of Qajar 
Iran in 1925. The majority are silver pieces minted in 
greater Iran and the Caucasus in the Islamic period 
(figs. 4, 5). This territory has long been an imperial 
frontier, where successive waves of local dynasts 

and outside powers have vied for primacy, control of 
strategic trade routes, and natural resources. It was 
here, entangled in a modern iteration of these long- 
running battles, that Starosselsky built his collection. 


Archival documents from the ANS can help to recon- 
struct the modern movements of these pieces. Docu- 
ments tell us that Starosselsky collected for much of 
his adult life in the Caucasus, and that he once traded 
his horse for a particularly desirable coin (fig. 6). 

We read about his difficulties after immigrating to 
America and taking up citrus farming in California, 
and learn that he reluctantly sold his collection out 

of financial necessity, with the help of ANS curator 


Howland Wood (fig. 7). Although we know very little 
about Starosselsky as a collector—indeed as a per- 
son—his collection and associated archive is a mine 
of information. Through it, we gain access to a world 
of feudal khanates, imperial battlegrounds, Russian 
collectors and American citrus farms—and we see 
the depth of history that a single numismatic collec- 
tion can contain. 


A Life on the Border of the Russian Empire 
Starosselsky was born in Baku, the present capital 

of Azerbaijan. At that time it was a rapidly grow- 

ing oil city on the southern border of the Russian 
Empire (fig. 8), where his aristocratic father Dmitry 
Semyonovich Starosselsky (1832-1884) served as the 
Russian Imperial governor (1872-1875). Starosselsky 
was raised in Tbilisi, the 19th-century intellectual 
and cultural capital of the South Caucasus (and the 
current capital of Georgia). His mother was Princess 
Ekaterina Guramashvili, who had family ties to the 
leading Georgian intellectual of the 19th century, 
Prince Ilias Chavchavadze. His father supported the 
publishing of Akinchi, the first Azerbaijani-language 
newspaper in 1875—a progressive position in the 
context of the 19th-century Russian Empire. 





1. Starosselsky’s name (Crapocenpcxuit in Russian) has been Ro- 
manized in several different ways—“Staroselsky” is the spelling 
used by most modern scholars. Here, I have followed the spelling 
that Starosselsky himself used in his English correspondence. 

2. For one of the few accounts of Starosselsky’s life in Russian or 
English, see Stephanie Cronin, “Deserters, Converts, Cosscks and 
Revolutionaries: Russians in Iranian Military Service, 1800- 
1920,” in Iranian-Russian Encounters: Empires and Revolutions 
Since 1800, ed. Stephanie Cronin (Routledge, 2013), 143-86. See 
also the brief discussion in C. Cecil John Edmonds, East and West 
of Zagros: Travel, War and Politics in Persia and Trag 1913-1921, 
ed. Yann Richard (Leiden, Boston: Brill, 2010), 362. 
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Having come of age in this rather liberal environ- 
ment, Starosselsky was educated at the Russian 
Imperial Page Corps, an elite military academy. He 
served as a Russian officer on and off during the early 
1900s, apparently also in the South Caucasus. During 
World War I, he became a commander of a regiment 
of the Imperial Army’s “Wild Division” composed of 
Tartars but commanded by Russians, and saw action 
on the southwestern Ukrainian borderlands. 


Starosselsky is best known for his military role in 
Iran in the aftermath of the Russian Revolution, 
where he was a prominent anti-Bolshevik White 
Russian and commander of the Iranian Cossack 
Brigade.* These were the waning days of the so- 
called Great Game, which pitted the Russian and 
British empires against one another in Central 
Asia and Iran. The Russian Revolution added a 
new wrinkle into the complex strategic situation, 
with the fight for the future of the Russian Empire 
spilling over into Iran. The Iranian Cossack Bri- 
gade played a key part in this struggle. The Brigade 
had been established in the late 1800s as a personal 
guard for the Shah of Iran. Its officers were Russian, 
and the division had been financially supported by 
the Russian Imperial government, which viewed it 
as a vehicle for Russian influence in Iran. After the 
Russian Revolution in 1917, the Soviet authorities 
recalled Russian officers serving in Iran and ended 
financial support of the Brigade. 


Starosselsky, like many others, was not sympathetic 
to the Revolution. He left Bolshevik territories in 

the South Caucasus and went to Iran, where he ap- 
parently planned to consolidate power and mount 

a counter-offensive. Despite being unfamiliar with 
Iran, he quickly became the commander of the Bri- 
gade after a brief internal power struggle, assuming 
command in 1918. At this point, the British govern- 
ment stepped in to foot the bill for the Brigade and 
give aid to other anti-Bolshevik forces in Iran. The 
British support of these factions was connected to 
their wider anti-Bolshevik position in the immedi- 
ate aftermath of the Revolution. But it was also a way 
for them to maintain stability in the region, and gain 
a loyal mercenary force. As the British minister in 
Tehran, Sir Charles Marling, wrote, “Colonel Staros- 
selsky appears well disposed, and I consider that we 
should continue to pay the Division for the present.” 


But British support was not long-lasting. The British 
Foreign Office became concerned about the sim- 
mering Russian dislike of the British, and feared 
that the force could be easily turned against British 
interests. Starosselsky took steps to distance himself 
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from his British patrons, conducting operations in 
northern Iran against Bolshevik strongholds. British 
authorities were skeptical of Starosselsky, concerned 
at times that he was colluding with Soviet forces, and 
at other times that he was establishing a power base 
that could threaten the British even in the event of a 
Bolshevik defeat. Finally, they decided that it would 
be better to cut out the Russian middlemen and con- 
trol the Brigade directly. A new British commander, 
Edmund Ironside took over in Iran in August 1920, 
and by early November, Starosselsky had been forced 
out of power amid claims of financial irregularities. 
He was given 24 hours to leave Tehran.° The young 
Iranian officer Reza Khan succeeded him with the 
support of the British, and went on to become the 
shah of Iran after a coup d’état in 1921. 


Building a Collection around Military Commitments 
Starosselsky began his numismatic purchases in 
1898,° probably collecting from the early years of 

his military service all the way through his final 
months in Iran. In Russia, as in Europe and America 
in this era, collecting was a popular pastime, anda 
numismatic collection probably held a great deal of 
interest for the young Russian aristocrat with child- 
hood ties to “Russia’s Orient” in the South Caucasus, 
a wild borderland of mystery in the Russian literary 
imagination. This situation is, in many ways, parallel 
to the experience of British colonial officers serving 
in India, or French colonists in North Africa, both of 
whom played central roles in early archaeological and 
historical investigations in the zones. Starosselsky’s 
military and familial orbit gave him unique avenues 
for indulging in his collecting passion in the Cauca- 
sus and further afield. A consideration of the ANS 
Starosselsky coins reveals some patterns that can be 
tied loosely to Starosselsky’s life and movements in 
the years that he was building the collection, al- 
though here we have to be careful. 


The ANS has only about one quarter of Starosselsky’s 
coins, and there is no reason to think that that this 
sample is representative of the whole assemblage. The 
best description of the intact collection comes from 
two letters written by Wood to his colleague John 








3. For a full discussion of Starosselsky’s activities in Iran, see Brian 
Pearce, The Staroselsky Problem, 1918-20: An Episode in British- 
Russian Relations in Persia (London: Centre of Near and Middle 
Eastern studies, 1994). 

. Ibid., 35. 

. Ibid., 73. 

. Letter, Starosselsky to Wood, October 15, 1921. American Numismatic 
Society, Record Group 2: Curatorial, 1858-ongoing, Series 9: Howland 
Wood curator correspondence and other material, 1913-1937. Box 8, 
Starossselsky, V. D. 1921-1938. (=ANS Starosselsky papers). 
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Fig, 2: Seleucid. Seleucus I. Ecbatana, AE coin, 303-293 BC. (ANS 
1944.100.73452, bequest of E. T. Newell, previously in the Starosselsky 
collection) 16 mm. 


Fig. 3: Qajar Iran. Ahmad Shah. Tehran, AV toman, 1918-19. 
(ANS 1922.211.1029, purchase from Starosselsky collection) 19 mm. 
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29-9-20 COLOIVEL STRROSSELSKY 
Fig. 1: Photograph of Starosselsky at the end of his command of the 
Iranian Cossack Brigade, from the album of British diplomat C. J. 


Edmonds (Middle East Centre Archive, St Antony’s College, Oxford. 
GB165-0095 Edmonds Alb A7 no 1). 
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Fig. 4: Overview of ANS Starosselsky coins by metal and minting date. 
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Fig. 5: Partial map of mints appearing in the ANS Starosselsky collection. Major mints (starred) are represented by at least 30 coins. 


Allen at the British Museum in 1921. In the first, he 
gives a broad overview of the collection, saying: 


I should judge that there were at least ten thousand 
coins in his collection, including the ancient Persians 
through all the dynasties up to the present day. He 
must have a thousand gold pieces; three or four thou- 
sand of the Shahs of Persia, and five or six hundred 
Sasanian. As he collected everything in sight, there are 
a great number of duplicates.’ 


In a later letter, he elaborates, “he is quite strong in 
Persian mints, and has many interesting Seljeuk, Mon- 
gul and the smaller dynasties both before and after 
that period.”* The Society purchased pieces to fill gaps 
in its collection, so the resultant subset of Starosselsky 
coins represent pieces that the Society lacked, and 
Wood’s brief descriptions don’t help much. 


But even if we had the entire Starosselsky collection, 
it would be impossible to draw a map of Starossel- 
sky’s travels on the basis of his coins. After all, coins 
can travel long distances in the course of their origi- 
nal use. The presence of a coin minted in medieval 
Yerevan in the Starosselsky collection is no guarantee 
that that coin was purchased in the territory of mod- 
ern Armenia. Furthermore, coin dealers and other 
intermediaries serve as a secondary source of coin 
movement, complicating our ability to tie 

a coin to a specific place of purchase. 


With those caveats in mind, however, it is still note- 
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worthy that one third of the 2,658 Starosselsky ANS 
coins were minted in the South Caucasus (fig. 9). It is 
an uncommonly strong collection of coins from the 
often-overlooked zone. Most are medieval and early 
modern coins from mints at Tbilisi, Ganja, Tabriz, 
Yerevan, Barda, Shemakhi, Derbent, and Urdabad. 
Indeed, 242 coins (~9% of the assemblage) come from 
mint of Tbilisi alone. This Georgian material can be 
confidently connected to Starosselsky’s pre-W WI life 
in Georgia. Many of these coins had a small zone of 
circulation and were not of wide interest to numis- 
matists at the time, so they are unlikely to have been 
bought from dealers in distant territories. Material 
minted elsewhere in the Caucasus (modern Azerbai- 
jan, Dagestan, Armenia, and northern Iran) could 
have been collected during these early years, but need 
not have been. These pieces could equally easily have 
been purchased during Starosselsky’s later years in 
Iran, as he spent much of the time between 1918 and 
1920 based in northern Iranian Azerbaijan, and fre- 
quented Tabriz, which had historically been part of 
the circulation zone for much of this this material. 


Perhaps unsurprisingly, it is hard to find any trace of 
his time in Ukraine during WW1 in his coins. Yet, 
despite the demands of his leadership of the Iranian 
Cossack brigade, he appears to have been an active 
collector during his time in Iran. In the archives, we 
learn that when asked what he paid for his coins, Sta- 
rosselsky quotes prices in the Iranian currency, to- 
mans, suggesting activity in Iran.’ Furthermore, fully 
50% of the ANS Starosselsky coins can be attributed 


15 October, 
Weot Riverside, Cal. 


Dear Mr. Wood, 


I recieved your letter concerning the sale of the Persian 
eolns of the period of the Siahb, I cannot really say their real 





value as I have been collecting ay coins since 1898, Some I got for 
practioally nothing, for others I payed quite a big price for one o 
ooin I even gave in exchange a hores, 

I think that you oan say better than anybody elee what 
thelr value te , if it-will fetch only a wmall sum IT prefer not to 
well thes, If it wers not for the present conditions in Russia I 
would never part with ay collection, but the revolution in Russia 
has deprived us of nearly everything, If the coins can fetch a con 
siderable sum which I could invest in ag ranch I would be very grate 
ful to you. 

Tas very such engroened in Citrus growing and cannot 
leave sy ranch. I would be very grateful if you would nase the sum 
for which I could sell the coins of theShahs And write to ne about 
ite 


I as very sorry to give you all thia trouble, 


Sincerely yours 
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Fig. 6: Letter from Starosselsky to Wood. 


to mints in modern-day Iran, Iraq, and Syria, while 
the remaining ANS Starosselsky coins that can be at- 
tributed to mints come mainly from Anatolia, India, 
Central Asia, and the Maghreb. This is largely consis- 
tent with coins one could expect to find in the terri- 
tory of modern Iran, but not with material known to 
have circulated in the Caucasus. 


Numismatic micro-histories of Caucasus and Iran 
The question of where, exactly, Starosselsky collected his 
coins is both unanswerable, and ultimately unimportant. 
His personal biography and historical context is impor- 
tant not because it took him to one particular city or 
another, but instead because early 20th-century geopoli- 
tics placed him at the center of a dynamic zone of ever- 
shifting and of fluid power structures. This was a territory 
where distance from traditional imperial centers and 
fragmentary micro-histories had evolved into a deeply 
textured numismatic landscape. Starosselsky had access 
to coins beyond the wildest dreams of most American 
and European collectors of the time. The diversity and 
complexity of Starosselsky’s collection is the result, and 
can be highlighted by a few snapshots from the collection. 





7. Letter, Wood to Allen, July 5, 1921. American Numismatic Soci- 
ety, Record Group 2: Curatorial, 1858-ongoing, Series 9: Howland 
Wood curator correspondence and other material, 1913-1937. Box 
2, British Museum (John Allen), 1920-1927. 

8. Letter, Wood to Allen, August 9, 1921. Ibid. 

9. “For the silver Sassanian coins, I paid about 2-3 krans for the thin 
ones, each, and the thick ones 2~4 Tomans each, the exchange 
makes 1 toman (10 krans) come to $1.80.” Letter, Starosselsky to 
Wood, undated. ANS Starosselsky papers. 
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Los Angeles 
25/4/21. 


Dear Mr. Wood 


I have just beceived your letter concerning the coins, 
I have now decided tot to keep any coins for myself but to 
sell them all if possible. 

I am very sorrg to give you so much trouble and to take 
up so much of your valuable time,believe me I am most grateful 
to you for your kind help, 

My wife and I hope that Mr. Newell ic now quite well again 
and we send you and Mr.Newell our most cordial Breetings. 


With many thanks 
VS pu osselees y 


Yours ea 2 


?.5, My permament adress will be: 


R.F.D. Nol 
West Riverside Cal. 





Fig. 7: ANS archival material concerning the Starosselsky collection. 
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Starosselsky’s first Georgian coins come from the 
Georgian Golden Age (975-ca. 1225) when the 
Georgian king Bagrat III and his descendants united 
an independent Georgia, the Kingdom of Kartli.”” 
Although only three in number, these coins provide a 
window into the early days of the Bagrationi dynasty. 
One is a coin minted at Tbilisi between 1003 and 
1014 under the authority of Ali b. Ja’far (fig. 10). At 
this point, Tbilisi was the seat of the Ja farid emir- 
ate, an outpost of Muslim rule established during the 
early years of Arab incursion into the Caucasus in 
the mid-7th century CE, but it was struggling to hold 
control of Tbilisi in the face of the rising Christian 
Bagrationi power base in southwest Georgia. 


The second and third are likely coins of Bagrat III 
dated to 1008-1014. Both feature a poorly written 
Arabic pious inscription, with a misspelled attribu- 
tion to the Tbilisi mint on the obverse (fig. 11). These 
coins are imitative, modeled on the coinage of the 
Ja’farids right down to the mintmark. Bagrat III 
never controlled Tbilisi, though, and wasn’t minting 
coins there. Tbilisi, however, had been the historic 
capital of the land even in pre-Islamic times, and was 
important for the kingdom of Kartli. It this context, 
the ability to mint a coin from “Tbilisi” became a 
mark an authority that Bagrat III wished to assume, 
even if it was fictive. 


A descendant of Bagrat III, David the Builder, 
eventually took control of Tbilisi in 1122. But by the 
1220s, Mongol incursions brought another wave of 
political turmoil, reflected in the early 13th-century 
coins minted at Tbilisi bearing Mongol iconography 
and legends (fig. 12). Much of Georgia was incorpo- 
rated from the mid-13th to mid-14th century into the 
Ilkhanate, a Mongol khanate covering a huge swath 
of land from modern Turkey to Pakistan. Starossel- 
sky’s collection is strong in IIkhanid coinage gener- 
ally; material produced in mints in Iran (fig. 13), as 
well as locally minted Ilkhanid coins from Tbilisi, 
some with Christian legends as with the cross on the 
reverse of this example (fig. 14). At the same time, on 
the Black Sea coast of eastern Georgia, David Narin, 
a Bagrationi, had fled the Mongols and was ruling the 
breakaway kingdom of Imereti. There, he was mint- 
ing coins with explicitly Christian iconography, in 
imitation of the aspers of Trebizond and in a clear 
contrast to the contemporary Ilkhanid coinage. These 
imitation aspers were minted all the way through the 
14th or 15th century (fig. 15). 


The strength of Starosselsky’s Georgian collection 
continues into the early modern period, with numer- 
ous Safavid and Afsharid coins from the Tbilisi mint 
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(figs. 16-17). The ANS Starosselsky collection sadly 
does not contain any coins from the Russian Imperial 
period, but archival records point to the presence of 
this material in Starosselsky’s original assemblage." 
The presence of such a wealth of Georgian coinage in 
an American institution has had significant conse- 
quences for Georgian numismatics. Based on this 
collection, David Lang wrote an English-language 
work on Georgian numismatics in 1955 at a time 
when most Georgian coins were held inside of the 
Soviet Union, inaccessible to foreign scholars.’ This 
guide remains one of the only works on Georgian 
numismatics in English, and has served as a critical 
source for Anglophone researchers. 


Although the ANS Starosselsky medieval material 
from adjacent regions of the Caucasus has received 
less scholarly attention, collections from mints at 
Shemakhi, Derbent, Ganja, and Ardabil are no less 
impressive.’ In these areas, strong local dynasties 
controlled the eastern territory of the South Caucasus 
from the 9th—-16th centuries. They sometimes ruled 
independently, but often acted as vassals to larger 
imperial powers from Anatolia and Central Asia, in- 
cluding the Seljuks and the Timurid Empire. Perhaps 
most notable were the Shirvanshahs, who held power 
from their seat at the Silk Road city Shamakhi from 
around 800 CE until the rise of the Safavids in the 
early 1500s. 


From Shamakha comes an irregular copper piece 
dated to the rule of the Minuchihr II bin Afridun 
(1120-ca. 1160) (fig. 18). The piece was struck on an 


10. Of the ANS Starosselsky coins, there are sadly no ancient or 
early medieval Georgian pieces. It seems likely that his collec- 
tion originally contained both ancient and Byzantine mate- 
rial from Georgia, which would have been sold as generically 
“Byzantine.” It is less clear whether Starosselsky collected the 
so-called Sasano-Kartvelian drachms or the irregular bronzes 
of the Georgian Golden Age. 

. One letter mentions the sale of “68 Tiflis pieces struck from 
about 1800 to 1830.” Wood to Starosselsky, January 11, 1922. 
ANS Starosselsky papers. 

. David Marshall Lang, Studies in the Numismatic History of 

Georgia in Transcaucasia, Based on the Collection of the Ameri- 

can Numismatic Society, Numismatic Notes and Monographs, 

no. 130 (New York: American Numismatic Society, 1955). See 
also David Marshall Lang, “Coins of Georgia in Transcaucasia 

Acquired by the American Numismatic Society: 1953-1965,” 

Museum Notes, 1966, 223-32. 

The bibliography for medieval numismatics from modern Azer- 

baijan and northern Iran is thin. See the classic Russian work, 

Yevgeni Alexandrovich Pakhomov, Monemvi Asepoatidxana. 

[The Coins of Azerbaijan] (Baku: Izd-vo Akademii nauk 

Azerbaidzhanskoi SSR, 1959). In English, see Dickran Karnick 

Kouymjian, “A Numismatic History of Southeastern Caucasia 

and Adherbayjan Based on the Islamic Coinage of the 5th/11th 

to the 7th/13th Centuries” (Columbia University, 1969). 
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Fig. 9: Mints from the South Caucasus and neighboring zones 
from the ANS Starosselsky collection. 





Fig. 12: Great Mongols. Turakina. Tbilisi, AR dirham, 1244-45. 


(ANS 1922.216.220, purchase from Starosselsky collection) 21 mm. 





Fig. 10: Ja’ farid. Ali b. Ja’ far. Tbilisi (Tiflis), AR (possibly silver- 
washed copper) dirham, 1003-14. (ANS 1922.211.167, purchase 


from Starosselsky collection) 23 mm. 





Fig. 11: Bagrationi. Bagrat III. AR dirham, 1008-14. (ANS 
1922.211.169, purchase from Starosselsky collection) 22 mm. 
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Fig. 13: Ilkhan, Abu Sa’id. Jurjan, Iran, AV dinar, 1329-30. 


(ANS 1922.211.296, purchase from Starosselsky collection) 23 mm. 





Fig. 14: Ilkhan. Argun. Tbilisi, AR dirham. (ANS 1922.216.282, 
purchase from Starosselsky collection) 20 mm. 





Fig. 15: Georgia. AR coin in imitation of asper of John II of Trebizond, 
ca. 1300-1400. (ANS 1922.216.341, purchase from Starosselsky collec- 
tion). 21 mm. 


Fig. 16: Safavid, Safi I. Tbilisi, AR abbasi, 1667-8. 
(ANS 1922.216.903, purchase from Starosselsky collection) 23 mm. 








Fig. 17: Afsharid, Ibrahim. Tbilisi, AR abbasi, 1748-9. 
(ANS 1922.211.692, purchase from Starosselsky collection) 20 mm. 


Fig. 18: Shirvanshah, Minuchihr II b. Afridun (1120-60). Shemakhi, 
billon fals. (1922.211.166, purchase from Starosselsky collection) 27-33 mm. 


Fig. 19: Ildegizid, Arslan. Ardabil, billon dirham, 1161-70. 
(ANS 1922.211.147, purchase from Starosselsky collection) 22 mm. 
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irregular flan in a style familiar in the South Cau- 
casus during the “silver famine” in the Near East. It 
is, however, unique for having the mint name in the 
marginal legend on the obverse. At the same moment, 
the nearby Idegizd dynasty that held sway in present- 
day southern Azerbaijan and Iranian Azerbaijan was 
minting billon pieces, like the one Starosselsky speci- 
men possibly from the mint at Ardabil (fig. 19). 


In the mid-13th century, Tabriz became the capital of 
the Ilkhanid dynasty. It was one of the largest cities 
in the world, a critical node along the Silk Road that 
Marco Polo visited in the late 13th century. It served 
as the seat of power for successive dynasties, includ- 
ing the Qara Qoyunlu in the late 14th and early 15th 
centuries, followed by the Aq Qoyunlu, and then the 
Safavids in 1501—a history that is told in some of the 
more striking of Starosselsky’s ANS coins from the 
early modern Caucasus (figs. 20, 21, 22). 


As mentioned earlier, mints in the Caucasus pro- 
duced approximately one third of Starosselsky’s ANS 
coins. So, the pieces discussed here represent a small 
fraction of the overall collection. There are over 250 
Arsacid drachms and bronzes (figs. 23, 24) as well as 
Sasanian and Kusho-Sasanian pieces (fig. 25). There 
is a reasonable collection of Umayyad and Abbasid 
coins from mints outside of the Caucasus, and a very 
robust collection of Ghaznavid (997-1187) dinars 
from the mint at Nishapur (fig. 26). In addition to the 
Ikhanid Middle Islamic material already discussed, 
there is also an assortment of other Seljuk and Cru- 
sader coins from Anatolia (fig. 27). The collection 
continues into the early modern period with approxi- 
mately 700 Safavid coins, half from mints beyond 
the Caucasus (fig. 28), as well as a smaller number of 
Ottoman and Mughal pieces, and a number of local 
bronzes (figs. 29, 30). 19th century Qajar coins are 
present (fig. 31), alongside coins from independent 
Khanates. The latest coin of the collection is the 
toman minted under the authority of the last Qajar 
shah, Ahmed. 


A New Act in America 

A short time after purchasing this last coin, Starossel- 
sky had to flee Iran. He likely traveled overland from 
Tehran to Vladivostok, an anti-Bolshevik stronghold in 
eastern Russia, and from there to Yokohama, Japan. In 
early 1921, along with his wife Barbara and 20-year-old 
daughter Catherine, he set sail for Seattle, Washington. 
He quickly set about establishing a new life—improb- 
ably becoming a citrus farmer in West Riverside, Cali- 
fornia. Life was hard for the family, and the large coin 
collection he had carried across Central Asia, through 
Japan and to America represented a significant poten- 


tial source of income. By March 1921, Starosselsky had 
contacted coin dealers on the West Coast, looking for 
help classifying his collection and selling his coins. 


Through these inquiries, he was put in touch with 
Howland Wood, the ANS curator. During an April 
visit to New York, he called on the ANS with his 
collection, showing it to Wood and E. T. Newell, the 
ANS President, and leaving it with Wood to exam- 
ine. Within days of leaving New York, Starosselsky 
wrote to Wood to clarify that he “decided not to keep 
any coins for myself but to sell them all if possible.” 
Starosselsky was torn about selling his collection, 

but felt it financially necessary. He was, furthermore, 
optimistic about finding a buyer for the entirety of 
collection, which made him more willing to part with 
it. At one point, he wrote to Wood, “I would like, if 

it is possible that all the coins should be baught [sic] 
by your Museum, even though cheaper than by a 
private person, as it makes me very sad to think that 
the coins I collected with such love and for so long, 
should all be dispersed.” 


The ANS, sadly, did not have funds for such a pur- 
chase, and the collection contained, according to 
Wood, a great many duplicates at any rate. Wood 
knew that it would be impossible to find a single 
buyer for such a large collection, saying “the Moham- 
madan coins are not especially saleable—at any rate, 
in such large numbers, and must be dispersed in 
small quantities.”'° Nevertheless, he pledged to help 
Starosselsky sell his coins. It was not unheard of for 
ANS staff in this era to help arrange sale of coins for 
others, but the scale of the Starosselsky project is far 
larger than anything else known from Wood’s papers 
for these years, and goes beyond “just business”. Sim- 
ply sorting and classifying the esoteric material took 
many months. Beyond commissions paid to auction 
houses, there is no mention in the archives or receipts 
of Starosselsky being asked to pay for this work. Over 
the course of the next seven to eight years, Wood 
solicited buyers from his wide network of institu- 
tions and collectors, while also facilitating significant 
purchases by the ANS. 


The energy that Wood devoted to this task suggests 
that he had a personal interest in the affair. Given 
Starosselsky’s importance in the White Russian 
movement, Wood's reaction was might have been 








14. Letter, Starosselsky to Wood, April 25, 1921. ANS Starosselsky 
papers. 
15. Letter, Starosselsky to Wood, January 17, 1922. ANS Starosselsky 


papers. 
16. Letter, Wood to Starosselsky, May 10, 1921. ANS Starosselsky 
papers. 


Fig. 20: Aq Qoyunlu, Baysongor. Tabriz, AV ashrafi, 1490-93. 
(ANS 1922.216.149, purchase from Starosselsky collection) 21 mm. 


Fig. 21: Safavid, Ismai’l I. Armenia, AR 1/2 shahi, 1502-24, 
(ANS 1922.216.587, purchase from Starosselsky collection) 24 mm. 











Fig. 22: Afsharid, Nadir Shah. Ganja, AR 4 shahi, 1742-3. 
(ANS 1922.211.627, purchase from Starosselsky collection) 25 mm. 





Fig. 23: Arsacid, Orodes II. Ecbatana, AR drachm, 57-38 BC. 
(ANS 1944.100.82695, bequest of E. T. Newell, previously in the 
Starosselsky collection) 22 mm. 





Fig. 24: Arsacid, Phraates III. Ecbatana, AR drachm, 70-57 BC. 
(ANS 1944.100.82609, bequest of E. T. Newell, previously in the 
Starosselsky collection) 17 mm. 





Fig. 25: Sasanian, Ardashir I. Mint uncertain, AR drachm, 224-241. 
(ANS 1944.100.45806, bequest of E. T. Newell, previously in the 
Starosselsky collection) 25 mm. 
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Fig. 26: Ghaznavid, Mas’ud. Nishapur, AV dinar, 1035-6. 
(ANS 1922.211.88, purchase from Starosselsky collection) 24 mm. 


Fig. 28: Safavid, Husayn I. Qazwin, AV ashrafi, 1717-18. 
(ANS 1922.211.353, purchase from Starosselsky collection) 22 mm. 








Fig. 30: Iran, anonymous. Isfahan, AE fals, 1688-1768. 
(ANS 1922.211.1056, purchase from Starosselsky collection) 27 mm. 


rooted in anti-Bolshevik sympathy, widespread in 
America at that moment.'” 


Or, perhaps, Wood’s sympathy was less political and 
more personal. Despite having made it to America, 
things were not easy for Starosselsky and his family. 
As he writes to Wood: “If it were not for the present 
conditions in Russia I would never part with my col- 
lection, but the revolution in Russia has deprived us 
of nearly everything. If the coins can fetch a consid- 
erable sum which I could invest in my ranch I would 
be very grateful to you.”"® 


Farming may seem, at the outset, like a strange choice of 
profession for a former military commander and Russian 
aristocrat. Citrus plantations, however, were a familiar 
fixture of Georgia’s Black Sea Coast, which perhaps gave 
Starosselsky the idea. As he explained to a reporter from 
the LA Times in 1928: My exiled countrymen have taken 
up various occupations... some have turned to catering, or 
have accepted positions as waiters; others have entered the 
movies. But both Mrs. Starosselsky and I love the soil. In 
Russia we had a large estate, so perhaps that is the reason.” 
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Fig. 27: Seljuk of Rum, Kaykhusraw. Sivas, AR dirham, 1242. 
(ANS 1922.211.171, purchase from Starosselsky collection) 23 mm. 


Fig. 29: Mughal, Shah Alam I Badahur. Lahore, AR rupee, 1711-12. 
(ANS 1938.148.160, purchase from Starosselsky collection) 24 mm. 


Fig. 31: Qajar Iran, Fath Ali Shah. Yerevan, AV toman, 1820-21. 
(ANS 1922.211.871, purchase from Starosselsky collection) 23 mm. 








The citrus ranch on which the Starosselsky’s had 
pinned their American dream would not turn out 

to be an easy or markedly successful endeavor. After 
several bad winters and crop losses, in 1924 their 
house and all their possessions burnt to the ground, 
entirely uninsured,” and by 1928, they had been 
forced to turn their attention away from oranges, and 
began to raise chickens instead. 


This was all several years in the future, however. 

In the months after Starosselsky’s visit to the ANS 

in 1921, Wood set about organizing the collection 
and making plans for its sale. With around 10,000 
coins, this was a considerable project. For a sense of 
scale, in the late 1920s the entire ANS collection was 
reported to be upwards of 100,000 coins.*! Describing 
this project to R. B. Whitehead, the noted Islamic nu- 
mismatist from the British Museum who happened 
to be visiting the ANS that summer, Wood expressed 
his excitement that Whitehead would be able to look 
through the collection, but noted that he wasn’t sure 
what would be found, as he himself hadn't yet had 
the chance to look at all the pieces.” 


Nevertheless, by early May he had already found buy- 
ers for parts of the collection, including E. T. Newell, 
who purchased “17 Byzantine gold, one each variety 
of Parthian copper, a very few Parthian silver, two 
Roman gold pieces, and about one-half of the Greek 
silver and copper coins”* for the sum of $160, equal 
to about $1,900 in 2015, adjusted for inflation. In No- 
vember 1921, Wood put up about 340 of the coins for 
sale at an Elder auction.” His goal with this auction, 
as he explains to Starosselsky, was to test the market 
prices of a range of the coins, to give them a baseline 
for pricing the rest of the collection. The results were 
disappointing, as Wood reports: “These pieces sold 
at fair prices, but for a little less than I was hoping.” 
The total from the auction was $120.63. Interestingly, 
Wood himself put an unreserved bid on one piece, a 
dinar of al-Mansur. 


The record of Newell’s purchase and the list of the 
coins in the Elder auction provide clues about parts 
of the Starosselsky collection that are missing from 
the ANS. Most notably, both Newell’s list and the 
Elder auction mention Roman and Byzantine gold 
pieces of types that do not show up in the ANS’s 
Starosselsky coins.” Both types of coins were much 
more immediately saleable in the 1920s than Islamic 
pieces, so it is not surprising that they were bought 
by private collectors and didn’t end up in the ANS. 
Throughout the winter and spring of 1921-1922, 
Wood sorted the collection into a number of smaller 


lots, which he placed at auction and offered to buyers. 


Wood’s notes about these sales are not sufficiently 
detailed to allow reconstruction of the pieces sold, 
or often even the purchaser (fig. 32). But, in 1922, 

it is known that Newell purchased some additional 
pieces, while others were sold to the British Museum. 
One of the few well-documented private sales was 

to John Garrett of Baltimore, who bought 124 of the 
coins for $232.15.*° The ANS also made their first 
direct purchase,” for which they paid $225, followed 
by another two purchases later in the year.?* Wood 
sent checks to Starosselsky every few months as the 
sales accumulated, and by the end of 1922, Starossel- 
sky had received $2,398.42 (around $32,500 in 2015, 
adjusted for inflation). 


The full sale of the collection, as Wood had anticipat- 
ed, was not an easy process and dragged out over the 
following years. Wood continued to actively solicit 
buyers from 1923-1925, managing to sell another 
$1,500 by the beginning of 1926. It was not quick 
work by that point, as he had already been in contact 
with the biggest purchasers and sold the best pieces. 
The general practice at this point was for Wood to 
send out a selection of coins to a collector in enve- 
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lopes marked with coin prices. The collector would 
select whichever pieces he wished to keep, and mail 
the rest back along with a check. The back-and-forth 
could drag out over some time, with Wood sending 
lots to a collector over the course of several years. In 
the case of one relatively new collector, H. D. Gibbs of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Wood sent packets of coins 
from 1923-1925, managing to sell him coins for a 
total of $59.75. It was an incremental process. 


The pace of communication between Starosselsky and 
Wood diminished after 1925, but the sales continued 
to come in, and by 1928, Starosselsky had received a 
total of $4,637.38 (around $62,000 in inflation-adjusted 
dollars) for his coins. Wood never actually succeeded 
in selling all the coins. Eventually Starosselsky passed 


17. Wood, furthermore, had ties to the White Russian community 

in New York through Andrew Kalpaschnikoff, with whom 

he corresponded. Kalpaschnikoff came to public attention in 

1920 with the publication of his book A Prisoner of Trotsky’, 

a denunciation of life in the Soviet Union. Several letters from 

Wood concerning the Starosselsky collection were addressed 

to Kalpaschnikoff, who served as an occasional intermediary 

between Wood and Starosselsky. 

Letter, Starosselsky to Wood, October 15, 1921. ANS 

Starosselsky papers. 

“Ex-Russian Colonel Now a Hatcheryman,” Los Angeles Times, 

December 9, 1928, sec. J13. 

Letter, Starosselsky to Wood, April 30, 1924. ANS Starosselsky 

papers. 

. Letter, Wood to Smith, Sept. 7, 1928. Record Group 2: Curatorial, 

1859-ongoing, Series 9: Howland Wood curatorial correspon- 

dence and other material, 1913-1937. Box 7, Sh.-Sp., 1921-1929. 

Letter, Wood to Whitehead, May 3, 1921. Record Group 2: 

Curatorial, 1858-ongoing, Series 9: Howland Wood curator cor- 

respondence and other material, 1913-1937. Box 9, Whitehead, 

R. B., 1920-1923. 

. Letter, Wood to Starosselsky, May 10, 1921. ANS Starosselsky 

papers. October 18, 1921. 

The Elder Coin and Curio Company, “Rare Coins, Medals, 

Paper Money, Tokens, Etc.,” October 18, 1921, Lots 1640-1728. 

[Auction Catalog]. 

. Or, are impossible to attribute to him. Some of the coins that 

passed through Newell’s collection may not have been recorded 

as Starosselsky coins upon their ANS accession. 

The Garrett files are, furthermore, of interest because they are 

one of the only places where Starosselsky’s name is mentioned to 

a potential buyer. Garrett, after completing his purchase,.asked 

Wood for the name of the collector to whom the material had 

belonged. Letter, Garrett to Wood, June 6, 1922. Record Group 

2: Curatorial, 1858-ongoing, Series 9: Howland Wood curator 

correspondence and other material, 1913-1937. Box 3, Garrett, 

John W., 1920-1929. 

. This seems to be accessioned under 1922.99, although there are 
significant discrepancies between the accession logbook, the 
fragmentary receipts in Wood’s papers, and the actual number of 
coins marked as “Starosselsky Collection” in the vault for this ac- 
cession number. Mantis records indicate 71 coins in this group. 

. These are accessioned under 1922.21] (986 coins in Mantis) and 
1922.216 (940 coins in Mantis). The total amount paid for the 
coins is unclear. 
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away in 1935 and Wood in 1938. At the time of Wood’s 
death, the ANS purchased a portion of the Starossel- 
sky coins still in their possession from Starosselsky’s 
widow.” The final movement of Starosselsky coins 
noted in ANS documentation occurred in 1944, when 
Newell’s Starosselsky coins were donated.” This is the 
last traceable step in a journey that had brought them 
across continents and oceans, from one declining em- 
pire to another still on the rise. 


The Value of Collections 
The Caucasus and northern Iran have long been of 


tremendous geopolitical importance, sitting on critical 
trade routes connecting the Near East to Eurasia and 
Anatolia to China. It has been no less important in the 
modern era, when the commodity of interest was oil 
instead of silk. But, to the detriment of our historical 
understanding, this area is almost entirely off the radar 
of the American and European collective conscious- 
ness. Starosselsky’s coins, especially when seen in the 
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context of the collector's own tumultuous life, bring 
this region into focus in surprising ways. 


The Starosselsky coins intrinsically justify numismatic 
interest. But the real richness of the collection comes 
from the overlap of two types of stories: a sweeping 
survey of history, and the deeply personal record of 
Starosselsky’s life. It is not a loud story, but instead one 
told through the whispers of archives and silent coins— 
a mystery that will never be fully resolved. Even with 
all of the loose ends, this context animates the coins. 

It thrusts them out of their own immediate historical 
circumstances and embeds them in a longer historical 
dialogue that encompasses not just Iran and the Cauca- 
sus, but also Russia, Great Britain, and America. 


29. Accessioned under 1938.148. 348 coins in Mantis. 

30. Accessioned under 1944.100, 313 can be identified as having 
come from the Starossselsky collection, but it is certain that 
there are others that can no longer be identified. 
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COLLECTIONS 
New Acquisitions 


Elena Stolyarik 


On February 24, 2015, our dear friend and Curatorial 
Associate, Richard B. Witschonke, passed away. His 
remarkable collection of more than 3,700 Roman Pro- 
vincial coins from the Republican period was partly 
bequeathed to the Society and partly purchased. The 
collection represents the largest area of Roman coin- 
age that has not yet been systematically catalogued. 


During the early 3rd century BC, Rome began to 
expand its territory throughout Italy, coming into 
conflict with Magna Graecia. Rome became the 
dominant power in the Mediterranean after 146 BC 
when Carthage and Corinth were destroyed. By the 
end of the Republic, Rome’s provinces extended from 
the Atlantic to Arabia and from the mouth of Rhine 
to North Africa. Coins produced during this period 
in areas under Roman jurisdiction have traditionally 
been treated with Greek numismatics and as such 
have been given very little consideration. Today, the 
standard works on coinage of the Roman provinces 
begin only with the Roman Empire. 


The Witschonke collection now at the ANS is of 
high scholarly interest. Among the many rare items 
it includes are bronze coins of the famous military 
and political leader of the Roman Republic, Pom- 
pey the Great, struck at the Cilician mint of Soloi- 
Pompeiopolis (fig. 1); several rare bronzes of Aulus 
Gabinius, proconsul of Syria (56/55 BC) (fig. 2), and 
his successor in Syria, the triumvir Marcus Licinius 
Crassus (54 BC) (fig. 3); as well as a very rare example 
of the Pompeian commander in Syria, Q. Caecilius 
Bassus (46-44 BC) (fig. 4), all struck at the mint of 
Nysa-Scythopolis in the Decapolis. The latter was an 
especially strong opponent to Julius Caesar’s dicta- 
torship. 


Through this bequest, the ANS also obtained other 
rare items, such as a bronze portrait coin of Fulvia, 
third wife (46-40 BC) of Mark Antony, struck at the 
mint of Eumeneia in Phrygia, circa 41-40 BC (fig. 5). 
We also acquired wonderful examples of the so-called 
“Fleet Coinage” of Marc Antony with his image facing 
his fourth wife (40-32 BC) Octavia, sister of Octavian, 
on the obverse and a galley under sail on the reverse. 
That coin was struck in the name of Antony and one 
of his admirals, L. Calpurnius Bibulus (fig. 6), and is 
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of an unusual denomination, the tressis (three asses), 
with jugate portraits of Antony and Octavian facing 
Octavia, a peculiar illustration of Mark Antony’s mar- 
riage alliance with Octavian (fig. 7). 


Another important piece from the Witschonke 
collection, which should be singled out for special 
mention is an amazing 40 drachms of Cleopatra VII 
(51-30 BC) of the Alexandria mint (fig. 8). The coin 
bears a remarkable portrait of this legendary Egyp- 
tian queen. Although Cleopatra’s remarkable intel- 
ligence and charm made her extremely attractive to 
some of the world’s most powerful men, Julius Caesar 
and Mark Antony, the coin shows clearly that she was 
not as beautiful as we might expect. 


Cleopatra’s portrait also appears on a tetradrachm 
struck at the mint of Ascalon near Judea (fig. 9). 
Including this extremely rare example, fewer than 
a handful of Cleopatra tetradrachms of Ascalon are 
known to exist. 


An additional large part of the collection reflects 
Witschonke’s interest in cistophori. These silver coins 
with the image of a cista, a mystical basket used in 
the worship of Bacchus or in the mysteries of Ceres 
and Proserpina, with a sacred serpent (fig. 10), were 
used in western Asia Minor. The cistophori were 
probably struck for the common interests of the cit- 
ies, whose prolific territory and extended exchange, 
made essential the use of a coinage of known type, 
and standardized weight, in order to inspire confi- 
dence and simplify make trade. 


The ANS also received a Roman Provincial bronze 
coin of the Amisos mint in Pontus, struck by the 
praetor C. Caecilius Cornutus around 56 BC (fig. 11). 
Interestingly, this was the last coin that Rick bid on, 
but he was outbid the day after he passed away. The 
coin was purchased and donated to the ANS by one 
of our Trustees, in memory of Rick Witschonke. It 
will be included with Rick’s collection of Roman pro- 
vincial coins of the Republican period that the ANS 
plans to publish. 


The Medieval and Modern Departments were fortu- 
nate to receive an extremely generous donation from 


Fig. 1: Roman Republic. Pompey the Great (70-48 BC). Cilicia. Soloi- 
Pompeiopolis. AE coin. (ANS 2015.20.10, from the estate of Richard 
B. Witschonke) 20 mm. 


Fig. 3: Roman Republic. Syria, M. Licinius Crassus (54 BC). (ANS 
2015.20.1, from the estate of Richard B. Witschonke) 21 mm. 


Fig. 5: Roman Republic. Fulvia (46-40 BC), Phrygia, Eumeneia mint, 
circa 41-40 BC. AE coin. (ANS 2015.20.9, from the estate of Richard 
B. Witschonke) 20.8 mm. 





Fig. 7: Roman Republic. Fleet Coinage. Mark Antony, Octavian, and 
Octavia. AE tressis. (ANS 2015.20.6, from the estate of Richard B. 
Witschonke) 32 mm. 





Fig. 9: Judea. Cleopatra VII (51-30 BC). Ascalon. AR tetradrachm. 
(ANS 2015.20.11, from the estate of Richard B. Witschonke) 26 mm. 





Fig. 2: Roman Republic. Aulus Gabinius, proconsul of Syria 
(56/55 BC). AE coin. (ANS 2015.20.3, from the estate of 
Richard B. Witschonke) 17 mm. 


Fig. 4: Roman Republic. Syria, Q. Caecilius Bassus (46-44 BC). 
(ANS 2015.20.2, from the estate of Richard B. Witschonke) 19 mm. 


Fig. 6: Roman Republic. Fleet Coinage. Mark Antony & L. Calpur- 
nius Bibulus. AE dupondius, 38-36 BC. (ANS 2015.20.5, from the 
estate of Richard B. Witschonke) 29 mm. 


Fig. 8: Egypt. Cleopatra VII (51-30 BC). Alexandria. AR 40 drachms. 
(ANS 2015.20.7, from the estate of Richard B. Witschonke) 21.5 mm. 











Fig. 10: Phrygia. Laodicea. Cistophoric type. Late 2nd-Ist cent. BC. 
AR tetradrachm. (ANS 2015.20.8, from the estate of 
Richard B. Witschonke) 27 mm. 
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Fig. 11: Pontos. Amisos. C. Caecilius Cornutus, praetor 56 BC. © Fig. 12: Spain. County of Barcelona. 1036-1065. AV imitation of 
coin. (ANS 2015.28.1, gift of Lawrence Schwimmer in memory of Rick | Hammudid dinar. (ANS 2015.30.80, gift of Kenneth Edlow) 23 mm. 
Witschonke) 20 mm. 








Fig. 13: Spain. Navarre. Charles IV of Viana (1441-1461). BI cornado. Fig. 14: Spain. Mallorca. Sancho (1311-1324). BI dobler. 
(ANS 2015.30.929, gift of Kenneth Edlow) 18 mm. (ANS 2015.30.340, gift of Kenneth Edlow) 21 mm. 





Fig. 15: France. Navarre. Pau. Henry III (1572-1589). AR franc, 1580. _ Fig. 16: Spain. County of Roussillon. Perpignan. Charles I (1516-1556). 
(ANS 2015.30.1053, gift of Kenneth Edlow) 34 mm. Bl sueldo, 1529. (ANS 2015.30.452, gift of Kenneth Edlow) 21 mm. 


Fig. 17: Spain. Valencia. Philip IV (1621-1665). AR dieciocheno, 1624. _ Fig. 18: Spain. Besalu. Catalan Revolt, 1640-1643. CU seiseno. 
(ANS 2015.30.743, gift of Kenneth Edlow) 21 mm. (ANS 2015.30.215, gift of Kenneth Edlow) 22 mm. 


Fig. 19: Spain. Aragon. Charles of Austria (1700-1714). Bl dinero. Fig. 20: Spain. Navarre. Ferdinand III (Ferdinand VII of Spain) 
(ANS 2015.30.66 gift of Kenneth Edlow) 11 mm. (1808-1833). CU maravedi, 1820. (ANS 2015.30.988, gift of Kenneth 
ae ene Edlow) 17 mm. 
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ANS Chairman of the Board Kenneth L. Edlow of 
1,073 coins from the former Archer M. Huntington 
collection of the Hispanic Society of America. These 
coins were issued by Navarre, Aragon, Barcelona, 
Valencia, Mallorca, and many localities of Catalonia, 
thus representing all of the major Christian realms of 
the late medieval and early modern Iberian Penin- 
sula, apart from Castile-Leén and Portugal. 


This large group of coins represents several major 
episodes in the history of Spain. The earliest one is 
an example of how medieval Spain fused diverse 
cultural traditions, a gold coin of Barcelona imitating 
a Hammudid dinar (fig. 12). Many of the coins were 
minted before the marriage of Ferdinand of Aragon 
and Isabella of Castile in 1469, when the Iberian 
Peninsula contained many small kingdoms. These 
coins represent several different monetary systems 
that developed in different parts of what later became 
Spain (figs. 13-14). 


Even after Ferdinand and Isabella united Spain 
through a combination of marriage and conquest, 
the various kingdoms that had been brought together 
under a single monarchy maintained their own 
political identities and separate currencies. In fact, 
part of Navarre remained independent for several 
more decades, until it was absorbed by France when 
King Henry of Navarre inherited the French throne 
in 1589 (fig. 15). This donation includes two batches 
of silver coins that may represent coin hoards from 
Spain’s Golden Age in the 16th and early 17th cen- 
turies, a group of sous of the County of Rossellé 
(now Roussillon in France) (fig. 16) and a group of 
18-dinero pieces (dieciochenos or divuitens) from the 
Kingdom of Valencia in eastern Spain (fig. 17). 


The conflict between royal centralism and local 
autonomy led to conflict at times, and a significant 
group of the coins in this donation reflect the wars 
in which eastern Spain fought against the central 
monarchy in Madrid. Much of Catalonia rebelled in 
the 1640s (fig. 18), and much of eastern Spain sided 
with the unsuccessful Habsburg claimant, Archduke 
Charles of Austria, during the War of the Spanish 
Succession (1701-1713) (fig. 19). The winner of that 
war, Philip V (1701-1746), determined to create a 
more centralized state, suppressed most of the local 
coinages in Spain, with the exception of Navarre, 
which continued to have its own coinage until the 
Carlist wars of the 1830s (fig. 20). 


This diverse and important group of coins greatly 
increases the completeness, depth, and quality of the 
ANS holdings in the regional coinages of the Iberian 


peninsula, and we are very pleased to have them back. 


An important addition to our collection of current 
American coinage came from Dr. David Menchell. 
His most recent donation to our collection is a pair 
of the special Coin and Chronicles sets from the U.S. 
Mint. One of the sets in this gift is the attractive 2013 
Coin and Chronicles set of Theodore Roosevelt, the 
26th President (1901-1909) of the United States (fig. 
21). Among the items in this set are the proof-quality 
Presidential $1 coin; a Theodore Roosevelt Presi- 
dential Medal struck in fine silver (.999); the Bald 
Eagle Medal in bronze from the National Wildlife 
Refuge Centennial series, with an image of Roosevelt, 
considered the father of this system; a photograph 
honoring Roosevelt’s military service; and a booklet 
highlighting his legacy as a soldier, statesman, and 
conservationist. 


Also in Menchell’s donation is the 2014 Coin and 
Chronicles set dedicated to Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
32nd President of United States (1933-1945) (fig. 22). 
This set includes four U.S. postage stamps issued two 
months after Roosevelt’s death; a proof-finish 2014 
FDR Presidential $1 Coin and a proof-finish 2014 
Roosevelt dime, both struck at the San Francisco 
mint; and examples of John R. Sinnock’s Franklin 

D. Roosevelt Presidential Medal in bronze and fine 
silver, featuring a seated figure on the reverse sym- 
bolizing a sorrowing nation, dropping a wreath upon 
the waters. 


William A. Burd continues to enrich our collection 
of calendar medals. These medals trace their origins 
to the 17th century, when numismatic technology 
reached a level that could reliably reproduce the nec- 
essary level of detail. Mr. Burd’s latest gift consists of 
the examples produced by the Austrian Mint during 
the years 1933, 1936-1939, and 1946-1948. The medal 
of 1933 initiated the Austrian Mint series of “Kalen- 
dermedaille”, with images of Father Time on one side 
and a zodiac with calendar on the other (fig. 23). The 
series typically features classical Roman and zodia- 
cal symbols. After the Nazi Anschluss in 1938, the 
Austrian mint continued to issue the calendar medal 
series but used blackletter lettering more typical of 
Germany, until that style of lettering was banned 

by the Nazis in 1941. Roman symbolism was also 
exhibited on the 1946 medal, which commemorates 
the Austrian liberation after Germany was defeated. 
It bears the image of a Roman legionary and the 
inscription OESTERREICH IST BEFREIT (“Austria 
is Freed”) (fig. 24). This example belongs to a short 
series of calendar medals issued in zinc, because pre- 
cious metals were scarce in the post-war period. 
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“There are no words that can tell the hidden spirit 
of the wilderness, that can reveal its mystery, 
its melancholy, and its charm.” 


McaineitCaynesie 


UNITED STATES MINT 


, Theodore Roosevelt, 26th President (1901-1909) of the United States, 2013. 
60.5 x 160.5 mm. 


Fig. 21: United States. Coin and Chronicles set 
3 


(ANS 2015.11.15, gift of Dr. David Menchell) : 


sued o» port of the United States 

Mint’s Presidentiol $1 Coin Program, 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt $1 Coin 
features his portrait on the obverse with 
the number and dotes of his presidency. 
The reverse depicts o dramatic renditign 
of the Stotve of Liberty, 


he obverses of the 
inst issued in 1946 on what would have bronze ond silver 


in 64th biethday, the Roosevelt . : Foal D. boas 
dime depicts America’s 32nd president on connate models 
the obverse The reverse features o torch, uideney 


with 0 side portrait of hie 
olive branch ond oak branch. respectively under the words “President 


symbolizing liberty, peace ond strength of the United States.” 


Fig. 22: United States. Coin and Chronicles set, Franklin D Roosevelt, 32nd President (19 1945) of the United States, 2014 
( AN ) 2015.11.18, gift of Dr. David Menchell) 400 x 180 mm 





A fine addition to our extensive paper money collec- 
tion is a group of modern banknotes donated by the 
President of the Numismatic Society of Bangladesh, 
Mr. Foiz Ahmed, who visited ANS in May. Among 
the items in this gift is a colorful example of the new 
40-taka note issued in 2011 by the Bangladesh Bank 
in commemoration of the 40th anniversary of inde- 
pendence. The banknote features a portrait of Bang- 
abandhu Sheikh Mujibur Rahman (1920-1975), the 
“Father of the Nation”, speaking to a crowd, and the 
Jatiyo Smriti Soudho or National Martyrs’ Memorial 
in Savar on the obverse, and a group of soldiers of the 
Liberation War on the reverse (fig. 25). Another inter- 
esting example from this donation is a 25-taka note 
issued by the Bangladesh Bank in 2013, dedicated to 
the 25th anniversary of the Security Printing Corpo- 
ration of Bangladesh. This company, which is located 
in Gazipur, about 45 km northwest of Dhaka, is the 
only security printer in the country. This commemo- 
rative banknote bears on the obverse the traditional 
image of the National Martyr’s Monument in Savar 
but also illustrates a group of banknotes and stamps 
produced by the company, as well as images of three 
spotted deer and magpie-robins (doyels). The reverse 
shows the Security Printing Corporation headquar- 
ters building, flowers, fountain, national flag, and 


bank logo (fig. 26) 


Current Exhibitions 

In October, 10 gold and silver coins from the Soci- 
ety’s ancient Greek and Roman departments became 
a part of an exhibition entitled Hair in the Classical 
World at Fairfield University’s Bellarmine Museum 
of Art. The show is focused on depictions of male 
and female hairstyles, together with the implements 
used to create them. Featuring artifacts from the 
Bronze Age to Late Antiquity, Hair in the Clas- 
sical World examines how hair and its treatment 
were important socio-cultural signifiers in ancient 
Greece, Cyprus, and Rome. The exhibition dem- 
onstrates the enduring human interest in identity 
formation, gender and status differentiation, and 
life transitions as revealed by hairstyles. The ANS 
items selected for this exhibition include a variety 
of Greek and Roman coins. Two coins from Syra- 
cuse in Sicily show the famous images of the nymph 
Arethusa (fig. 27). Silver coins of another Sicilian 
mint, Leontini (fig. 28), and Alabanda in Caria (fig. 
29) represent different iconography of the hairstyle 
of the Olympian god Apollo. The Roman imperial 
coins make an attractive portrait gallery reflect- 
ing the emperor’s natural hairstyle (fig. 30) and the 
sophisticated fashion and elegance of empresses’ 
coiffures (figs. 31-34). 





Fig. 23: Austria. “Father Time”. AR calendar medal, 1933. 
Vienna Mint. (ANS 2015.32.1, gift of William A. Burd) 40 


mm, 





Fig. 24: Austria. “Oesterreich ist befreit” (“Austria is Freed”). 
Zn calendar medal, 1946. Vienna Mint. (ANS 2015.32.6, gift of 
William A. Burd) 40 mm. 
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Fig. 25: Bangladesh. 40th Anniversary of the 
independence of Bangladesh (1971-2011). 
Commemorative note, December 2011. 40 taka. 
(ANS 2015.33.4, gift of Foiz Ahmed) 120.3 x 60 
mm (images reduced). 


Bp) Matera Feary AACA Bis ALM, areas Agi Ww AMA | ; 
Father of the Nation Bangabandhu Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
ee ——— —_—_—_— 


86 


Fig. 26: Bangladesh. Silver jubilee of the 
Security Printing Corporation Ltd. (1988-2013). 
Commemorative note. 25 taka. (ANS 2015.33.1, 
gift of Foiz Ahmed) 120.3 x 60 mm (images 
reduced). 
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Fig. 27: Sicily. Syracuse. 405-400 BC. AR decadrachm. 
(ANS 1964.79.21, gift of Horace W. Havemeyer, Jr.) 35 mm. 





Fig. 29: Caria. Alabanda. AR tridrachm. (ANS 1967.152.458, 
bequest of Adra M. Newell) 28.7 mm. 


In November 2015 the Walters Art Museum in Balti- 
more will open an exhibit entitled Pearls on a String: 
Artists, Patrons and Poets at the Great Islamic Courts. 
This international exhibition emphasizes the role 

of human relationships in inspiring and sustaining 
artistic creativity. The exhibition comprises approxi- 
mately 90 works of art in all media from a geographic 
area that spans the Bay of Bengal to the Mediter- 
ranean. The works on view date from the 16th to 

the 18th century: a period marked by the global 
movement of ideas and technologies and increased 
interaction among cultural and religious communi- 
ties. Pearls on a String is centered on three creators 
who worked with their patrons to synthesize existing 
traditions and new modes of artistic expression in a 
changing world. Gold coins from the ANS collection 
of the Ottoman sultan Ahmad III (1703-1730) (fig. 
35), known as a founder of a several notable librar- 
ies, and his nephew Mahmud I (1730-1754) (fig. 36), 
known as a poet and a supporter of music and litera- 
ture, are an important part of this special exhibit. 


In October the ANS also participated in a remark- 
able exhibit entitled BVLGARI and Rome: Eternal 
Inspiration, which was organized by Bulgari, known 
for its glamorous jewelry, watches, perfume, and 
other luxury products. The exhibit was on display 


Fig. 28: Sicily. Leontini. 435-430 BC. AR tetradrachm. 
(ANS 1997.9.121, bequest of John D. Leggett, Jr.) 26 mm. 





Fig. 30: Roman Empire. Octavian. Rome? AR denarius, 29-27 BC. 
(ANS 1957.172.1500, bequest of Hoyt Miller) 20.5 mm. 


at the New York flagship store (730 Fifth Avenue) 
from October 14 to November 25, 2015. The show 
demonstrates the link between the Eternal City and 
the luxury brand since it was founded in Rome in 
1884; it features 35 exquisite jewelry pieces from 
1930s to early 2000s from the company’s archives 

and renowned private collections. The exhibition 

also provides an opportunity to see extraordinary 
objects from the ANS Roman collection, including 
an outstanding portrait coin of Julius Caesar (fig. 37) 
and the issue associated with his assassination on the 
Ides of March in 44 BC (fig. 38). Also among the ANS 
coins in the exhibit was a rare gold aureus of Sextus 
Pompey (fig. 39), the youngest son of Pompey the 
Great, who spent most of his military life in opposi- 
tion to Caesar and his followers, including Caesar’s 
nephew Octavian, the future emperor Augustus (fig. 
40). Another remarkable example represented in the 
exhibit was a silver tetradrachm of Mark Antony and 
Cleopatra (fig. 41), known for their romantic alliance, 
who finally committed suicide after Octavian over- 
powered their forces. A gold medallion of historical 
and artistic importance, with the portraits of the four 
(fig. 42), as well as a gold solidus of Constantine I (fig. 
43), the first emperor to support Christianity, struck 
in Nicomedia around AD 335, were also included in 
the ANS group for the Bulgari show. 
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Fig. 31: Roman Empire. Sabina (AD 128-136). Rome. AV aureus. 
(ANS 1967.153.145, bequest of Adra M. Newell) 21 mm. 


Fig, 33: Roman Empire. Faustina II (AD 145-161). Rome. AV aureus. 
(ANS 1966.62.20, gift of Elizabeth A. (Mrs. Harold L.) Chalifoux) 20 mm. 


Fig. 35: Ottoman Empire. Ahmad III (1703-1704). Istanbul. 
AV 5 kabir ashrafi, H 1115. (ANS 1928.13.1, gift of Raymond Wayte) 
42 mm. 








Fig. 37: Roman Republic. M. Mettius. Rome. AR denarius, 44 BC. 
(ANS 1937.158.290, gift of J. C. (Mrs. R. H.) Lawrence) 19.7 mm. 


Fig. 39: Roman Republic. Sextus Pompeius. Sicily. AV aureus, 42-40 BC. 
(ANS 1954.256.1, gift of Elizabeth A. (Mrs. Harold L.) Chalifoux) 20.3 mm. 
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Fig. 32: Roman Empire. Faustina I Diva. Rome. AR denarius, AD 
141. (ANS 1941.131.830, gift from George H Clapp) 17.5 mm. 








Fig. 34: Roman Empire. Julia Domna (AD 196-211). Rome. AR 
denarius. (ANS 1948.19.1515, gift of Archer M. Huntington) 19.2 mm. 


Fig. 36: Ottoman Empire. Mahmud I (1730-1754). Istanbul. AV 3 
altin, H 1143. (ANS 1997.65.4925, gift of Olivia G. Lincoln) 38.5 mm. 





Fig. 38: Roman Republic. M. Iunius Brutus and L. Plaetorius 
Cestianus. AR denarius, 43-42 BC. (ANS 1944.100.4554, bequest 
of Edward T. Newell) 19 mm. 


Fig. 40: Roman Provincial. Spain. Augustus. AV aureus, 18-17 BC. 
(ANS 1955.191.11, gift of Elizabeth A. (Mrs. Harold L.) Chalifoux) 20 mm. 





Fig. 41: Roman Provincial. Syria. M. Antonius and Cleopatra. An- 
tioch. AR tetradrachm, 36 BC. (ANS 1977.158.621, bequest of Robert 
F. Kelley) 48 mm. 


Fig. 42: Roman Empire. Diocletian, Maximian, Constantius I. Trier. 
AV medallion. (ANS 1967.153.38, bequest of Adra M. Newell) 42 mm. 


Fig. 43: Roman Empire. Constantine I. Nicomedia. AV solidus, AD 
335. (ANS 1967.153.45, bequest of Adra M. Newell) 21.2 mm. 
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Robert Eidlitz: He Wrote the Book on Architect Medals 


David Hill 


“With architecture and the building industry of this country no 
name is more intimately associated than the name of Eidlitz.” This 
statement is no truer today than when it was written in 1914, but 
the exaggeration is understandable if you consider the source: a 
promotional booklet produced for the 60th anniversary of the 
founding of the construction firm Marc Eidlitz & Son (fig. 1).! 

Marc Eidlitz was the father of Robert Eidlitz (1864-1935) (fig. 2), 

a member of the ANS’s governing council and a collector of the 
medals that would serve as the foundation of his grand and weighty 
(literally—it weighs 11 pounds) book, Medals and Medallions Relat- 
ing to Architects (1927). With two minor exceptions,” it was all he 
ever published, but it was enough to bring recognition in the form 
of the Society’s Archer Milton Huntington Medal, the committee in 
charge proclaiming that, “This year the award is made not for a long 
list of publications, but for a single book of such high quality as to 
merit this distinction. It is made not only for scholarship, pains- 
taking research, and clarity of arrangement, but for its impressive 
form, for its dignified printing, and for the excellent arrangement 

of its plates.” 


It’s not exactly clear when Robert Eidlitz began collecting his med- 
als, but it’s no mystery how he arrived at his subject matter: he was 
born to it. His father Marc, a shopkeeper’s son raised in the Jewish 
ghetto of Prague, came to New York in 1847 at the age of 21, where 
he quickly secured an apprenticeship with a builder. By 1854 he 
had started his own construction firm, finding great success in the 
expanding city, erecting churches, synagogues, hospitals, and com- 
mercial buildings for clients such as Lord & Taylor and Steinway.* 
But it was Robert’s uncle, Leopold (fig. 3), Marc’s older brother, who 
really made a name for himself as an architect, though it is one that 
is largely forgotten today. Leopold had landed in America several 
years before his brother, having spent part of his teenage years in 
Vienna immersed in the Germanic culture predominant there at 
the time. Three years later he was an established architect, working 
for a period in the office of Richard Upjohn, possibly assisting him 
with the plans for New York’s Trinity Church, completed in 1846. 
Like his brother, Leopold kept busy on a variety of projects. He 
was, for example, one of the final architects on the New York State 
capitol building at Albany. He designed P. T. Barnum’s exotic home, 
“Tranistan,” in Bridgeport, Connecticut. He also put the finishing 
touches on the Old New York Court House, that legendary monu- 
ment to corruption, the construction of which slogged along for 20 
years as kickbacks and bribes flowed into the pockets of William 
“Boss” Tweed and his associates (culminating, poetically, with his 
trial in that very building). It has been said that Leopold’s buildings, 
and his treatise on organic architecture, The Nature and Func- 

tion of Art, More Especially of Architecture (1881), prefigured the 
organic and functional architectural ideas later brought into vogue 
by Chicago practitioners such as Louis Sullivan and Frank Lloyd 
Wright. He has also been called America’s first Jewish architect, 
though once established in America it appears that he downplayed 
his Jewish heritage, marrying into an old-line American family 
claiming roots back to John Adams, settling into a gentry lifestyle, 
and apparently eschewing religion altogether. His daughter was a 
practicing Catholic who was married at St. Ann’s Church in New 
York City.” 
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While Leopold Eidlitz seems to have kept a respectful distance from 
his religious heritage, Robert’s father Marc made a definite break, 
becoming Catholic convert. He and his family settled on Manhat- 
tan’s Upper East Side, pushing deep roots into the area’s German 
community. When he retired from the building trade, he became 
president of the Germania Bank, a position he held from 1888 until 
his death four years later. Marc and Leopold sometimes collaborated 
on building projects, but the two brothers’ families were not close.° 
Three of Marc’s sons, Alfred, Otto, and Robert, studied architec- 
ture and engineering at Cornell University. The oldest, Alfred, was 
apprenticed to learn the family business but died before he could 
advance. This left Otto next in line, and he began assisting with 

the business in 1881. After he rose to the level of partner in 1884, 

the firm became known as Marc Eidlitz & Son. Robert entered the 
business in 1891,’ and decades later, upon his brother Otto’s death in 
1928, succeeded him as president of the company. Otto, incidentally, 
was also a collector. His eclectic collection of nearly 700 coins was 
bequeathed to the ANS by his wife in 1929. 


Marc Eidlitz & Son was not an architectural firm but rather a 
construction company that also did general contracting work. 
Robert, though he had studied architecture at Cornell and the Royal 
Polytechnic in Berlin, was himself was not really an architect. This 
was made most explicitly clear during a court case that arose over a 
payment dispute, where it was stated that, though he was “perhaps 
the most prominent builder in New York,” he was not officially 

an architect.® In the 1920s, his firm built an addition to the ANS’s 
Audubon Terrace building. Known as West Hall, it was designed by 
the architect Henry Brooks Price (fig. 4).’ The firm also did small 
general contracting jobs and maintenance projects, such as repaint- 
ing, for the ANS, work that was funded after Robert’s death by the 
Eidlitz Building Maintenance Fund, created out of a bequest from 
his estate." 


Robert and his wife Sadie joined the ANS in 1910 as associate 
members. An intensely private man—preferring to “stay in the 


1. Marc Eidlitz & Son, 1854-1914 (New York: 1914). 

2. The two were “Medals Relating to Thomas Jefferson,” in Numis- 
matist (37:9, September 1924), containing advance material from 
his book, and Medallic Portraits of Matthew Boulton and James 
Watt (New York: 1928), a slim 13-page volume. 

. Report of the Committee on the Award of the Huntington 
Medal,” ANS Proceedings (1928), 166. 

. Marc Eidlitz & Son, 1854-1914 (New York: 1914). 

. Kathryn Holliday, Leopold Eidlitz: Architecture and Idealism in 
the Gilded Age (New York and London: W. W. Norton & Co., 
2008), 15-35. 

6. Ibid., 30. 

7. Marc Eidlitz & Son, 1854-1914 (New York: 1914). 

8. Eighty-Five Park Avenue Corporation v, Bowery Savings Bank, et 
al., New York Supreme Court Appellate Division, First Depart- 
ment, 117. 

9. Robert Eidlitz to Henry Brooks Price, January 16, 1934. 

10. “Financial Statement Summarized from Report of the Treasurer, 

‘The Hanover Bank,” ANS Proceedings (1956), 10. 








Fig. 1: United States. 60th Anniversary of the 
Founding of Marc Eidlitz & Son. Silver medal, 
by Jeno Juszko, 1914. (1940.100.61, gift and 
bequest of Sadie and Robert Eidlitz) 69 mm. 
This medal honors Robert Eidlitz’s father and 
commemorates the founding of his construction 


firm in 1854. In 1932, Robert offered to donate 


the dies for the medal to the ANS, but curator 
Howland Wood turned him down (Sydney Noe 
to Robert Eidlitz, February 9, 1932). 





Fig. 3: Leopold Eidlitz. Robert's uncle Leopold was a prominent 
New York City-based architect who collaborated with such notables 
as Henry Hobson Richardson and Richard Upjohn. He also published 


Fig. 2: Robert Eidlitz. a book on his architectural theories in 1881. 





Fig. 4: West Hall construction, 1929. The firm Marc Eidlitz & Sons 
constructed an addition to the Society’s Audubon Terrace building. 

It also undertook smaller projects as well as general contracting work 
for the ANS, before and after Robert's death. } 


Fig. 5: A plate of medal 
photographs prepared 
for Eidlitz’s book, 
Medals and Medallions 
Relating to Architects. 
Eidlitz said that 

“in assembling the illus- 
trations on the plates it 
was deemed essential to 
make the arrangement 
as pleasing as possible, 
and for this reason it 
was not always feasible 
to place them in their 
numerical relation to 
each other.” 





Fig. 6: Eidlitz’s firm was responsible for the construction of Riverside 
Church on Manhattan’s Morningside Heights. A small statue of him 
(on the right) and the project’s two architects, Henry Pelton (left) 
and Charles Collens (center), can be found near the entrance to the 
church’s gift shop. 





shadow,” as he put it—he was hesitant when ANS secretary Sydney of 150, 10 with special morocco covering for presentation,” and was 
Noe suggested his name for full membership in 1916. He was quite sold to the general public for $25 each.” It contains descriptions of 1,145 
surprised, then, to discover he had actually been elected to the medals, most from his own collection and most with photographs, 
council: “I certainly had no idea, nor even an ambition to be thrust covering about 550 architects. Desiring to “make the arrangement as 
into the limelight of membership of the Council. I am sure that if pleasing as possible,” he took great care in the layout of the plates, forgo- 


you had consulted me I should have begged off.”"' For years the ANS _ ing a strict numeric sequence in favor of esthetic considerations (fig. 5). 

council met in the boardroom of the offices of Marc Eidlitz & Sonat __He distributed many to his friends and associates. J. P. Morgan thanked 
100 East 42nd Street.'* Not surprisingly, Robert was also active on him for a copy.” John D. Rockefeller Jr., upon receipt of the “monumen- 
the committee on foreign medals, and he contributed in many other __ tal work,” expressed surprise at Eidlitz’s secret hobby.”* 

ways to the Society, funding the purchase of Indian Peace Med- 

als,’ participating in an annual Christmas tradition by donating 

medals and books," and helping to finance the work on the Society's _11. Robert Eidlitz to Bauman Belden, January 18, 1916. 

photofile of Greek and Roman coins, a resource still consulted and 12. P. S. Vermilye to Sydney Noe, June 14, 1935. 


highly prized today.” 13. Edward Newell to Robert Eidlitz, November 19, 1925. 

14. Howland Wood to Robert Eidlitz, December 31, 1927; Robert 
Robert split his time between his home on Park Avenue, which kept Eidlitz to Sydney Noe, January 9, 1932. 
him close to his business, and his estate in Westchester County 15. Sydney Noe to Robert Eidlitz, September 8, 1932. 
at Dobbs Ferry,'* where he could relax and turn his attention to 16. Judith Doolin Spikes and Anne Marie Leone, Dobbs Ferry 
gardening and golf.” Numismatics was his primary passion, and (Charleston, $.C.: Arcadia, 2012), 64. 
letters in the ANS Archives attest to the endless hours he spent 17. “Robert J. Eidlitz, Contractor, Dead,” New York Times, May 18, 
buying medals and gathering information about them, building his IBS: 
collection of about 5,400 pieces and working on his book, which 18. Ruth Hill to Robert Eidlitz, November 23, 1929. 
took 12 years to write.'* Though his was the first, and so far only, 19. Jay Galst and Peter van Alfen, Ophthalmologia: Optica et Visio 
such work on the narrow topic of medals relating to architects, in Nummis (New York: American Numismatic Society, 2013). 
his idea of grouping numismatic items around a given theme is, 20. Louis Alexander Mountbatten Milford Haven, Naval Medals: 
of course, not unique. A modern example would be the catalog of Commemorative Medals, Naval Rewards, War Medals, Naval 
numismatic items pertaining to ophthalmology, optics, and vi- Tokens ec. of France, the Netherlands, Spain and Portugal 
sion, Ophthalmologia: Optica et Visio in Nummis, by Jay Galst and (London: John Murray, 1921). 
Peter van Alfen.'” ANS curator Howland Wood compared Eidlitz’s 21. Howland Wood to Robert Eidlitz, March 30, 1927. 
book with a then recently published work on naval medals by the 22. Thomas Leverton Donaldson, Architectura numismatica; or, Archi- 
Marquis of Milford Haven,” telling him, “you have him licked in tectural Medals of Classic Antiquity (London: Day & Son, 1859). 
all ways, in all directions.””' In his introduction, Eidlitz pointed 23. Nathan Elkins, “Monuments in Miniature: Architecture on Ro- 
out that no book had previously been published on medals relating man Coinage,” ANS Magazine 14, no. 3 (2015). 
to architects, though it is worth noting that at least one significant 24, Nathan Elkins, Monuments in Miniature: Architecture on Roman 
work had been published regarding architecture on medals, T. L. Coinage (New York: American Numismatic Society, 2015). 
Donaldson’s Architectura Numismatica, or, Architectural Medals 25. “Book Review: Medals and Medallions Relating to Architects,” 
of Classic Antiquity (1859).” There have been other similar works Canadian Numismatic Journal 56, no. 10 (December 2011), 
since," including a new book on architecture on Roman coins by 606-607. 
Nathan Elkins, published by the ANS.” 26. Walter Walker to Robert Eidlitz, March, 1927. 

27. J. P. Morgan to Robert Eidlitz, April 6, 1927. 
The oversized book (12 x 16 inches) was privately printed in an edition 28. John D. Rockefeller Jr. to Robert Eidlitz, April 4, 1927. 
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Fig. 8: France. Montgolfier brothers. Bronze medal, 1784. I idlitz 702. 
(1940.100.1474, gift and bequest of Sadie and Robert Eidlitz) 50 mm. 
Jacques-Etienne Montgolfier worked for a time as an architect, but 
is mostly remembered today for his work in aeronautics with his 
brother Joseph-Michel. This medal was struck on the order of Louis 
XVI following successful demonstrations in 1783 of the brothers’ hot 
air balloon, an ornate flying machine constructed with the help of a 





Fig. 7: Italy. Raphael Sanzio, 1833. Bronze medal by L. Depoletti. 
Eidlitz 901. (1940.100.1677, gift and bequest of Sadie and Robert 
Eidlitz) 63 mm. This medal was made on the 350th anniversary of the 
birth of the artist Raphael. Known as one of the great painters of the 


Renaissance, he was also an important architect, succeeding Donato 
Bramante in that role at St. Peter’s Basilica in 1514 (images reduced). 


wallpaper maker, painted sky blue and gold and decorated with suns 
and zodiacal signs. The potential effects on humans being unknown, 
the first living creatures sent aloft were a sheep, a duck, and a rooster 
(images reduced). 








Fig. 10: Italy. Leonardo da Vinci and Christopher Columbus, 

10th International Navigation Congress. Bronze medal by Egidio 
Boninsegna for the Stefano Johnson firm, Milan, 1905. Eidlitz 1043. 
(1940.100.1780, gift and bequest of Sadie and Robert Eidlitz) 65.5 x 

47 mm. In his book, Eidlitz included numerous medals featuring da 
Vinci, known as much for his architectural and engineering designs 
as for painting and sculpture. One panel on the reverse has Columbus’s 
famous three ships, while the other shows da Vinci appealing to the 
Duke of Milan, who famously hired the model Renaissance man after 


Fig. 9: A model of the Montgolfiers’ balloon at the Science Museum receiving a letter from him outlining his ideas for engineering marvels 


in London. that could be used in war and peace. 





Fig. 11: Italy. Leon Battista Alberti. Bronze medal by Matteo di Mae- 
stro Andrea de' Pasti, originally ca. 1450. Eidlitz 13 (1940.100.926, 
gift and bequest of Sadie and Robert Eidlitz) 87.5 mm. The Italian 
Humanist Alberti was, among much else, an architectural scholar 
and theorist who also saw a number of designs through to comple- 
tion. The unusual winged eye on the reverse of this medal remains a 
mystery, possibly referring to Alberti’s experiments with optics, to an 
Egyptian hieroglyph, or to an all-seeing God (Pollard, Renaissance 
Medals v.1, 2007) (images reduced). 


Fig. 12: Italy. Giovanni Lorenzo Bernini. Bronze medal by Vincenzo 
Catenacci (obverse) and Achille Arnaud (reverse), 1830. Eidlitz 79. 
(1940.100.937, gift and bequest of Sadie and Robert Eidlitz) 41 mm. 
An originator of the Baroque style, the 17th-century artist, sculptor, 
and playwright Bernini left his mark as an architect in and about St. 
Peter's Basilica and in many of the palatial residences around Rome. 
On the reverse are attributes of architecture, sculpture, and painting. 
This is one in a series of 120 medals of famous Italians produced by 
Lorenzo Taglioni at the mint of Naples (images reduced). 





Fig. 13: Italy. Donato Bramante. Bronze medal by Cristoforo (Cara- 
dosso) Foppa (¢), 1505. Eidlitz 112. (1940.100.968, gift and bequest 
of Sadie and Robert Eidlitz) 44 mm. Depicts Bramante, architect of 


the reconstruction of St. Peter’s Basilica in the Vatican. On its reverse 


is the seated figure of Architecture, with the church in the distance. 
Long attributed to Caradosso, the medal might in fact have been 
designed by Bramante himself (Joanna Woods-Marsden, Renaissance 
Self-portraiture, 1998). 
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Fig. 14: Italy. Royal Theatre of Saint Charles. Bronze medal. Eidlitz 


717. (1940.100.1489, gift and bequest of Sadie and Robert Eidlitz) 


37 mm. This medal honors Lionello Niccolini, in charge of rebuilding 


this opera house after a fire in 1816. 





Fig. 15: The Royal Theatre of Saint Charles (Real Teatro di San Carlo), 
Naples, today. (Photograph: Wikimedia Commons, IlSistemone.) 


Eidlitz knew Rockefeller more than just casually. The financier had 
provided the funding and land for Riverside Church, the enormous 
gothic structure built to hold interdenominational services on Man- 
hattan’s Upper West Side, constructed by Marc Eidlitz & Son. It was 
finally completed in 1930, work having been set back at least a year 
when, on December 21, 1928, * a gigantic blaze ripped through the 
unfinished building, a five-alarm fire that could be seen by an esti- 
mated 100,000 people. Harry Emerson Fosdick, the modernist Bap- 
tist minister who would become the church’s first pastor, surveyed 
the ruins, where water used to fight the flames had met with frigid 
air, leaving the scorched site ice-caked and blackened, more a vision 
of hell than conceivable as a place of worship. He vowed to push on, 
telling Rockefeller, “I sympathize with you more than with anyone 
else, unless it is Mr. [Robert] Eidlitz, whose grief last night was too 
deep for expression.”*’ Ultimately, the building was a great success, 
and Eidlitz is memorialized for his part in its construction with a 
small statue in the church’s cloister, where he stands alongside the 
project’s architects (fig. 6). 


For the book, Eidlitz defined the term “architect” quite broadly 
and included engineers, sculptors, and others known primarily 
for other kinds of work—artists such as Albrecht Diirer, Peter 
Paul Rubens, and Raphael (fig. 7), for example, and inventors such 
as the Montgolfier brothers, known mostly for their work devel- 
oping the hot air balloon (figs. 8—9)—as well as those recognized 
more commonly as architects (figs. 10-21). Structures found on 
the medals include prisons (fig. 22), bridges (figs. 23-24), anda 
tunnel (figs. 25-26). He also narrowed the focus of his book to 
those architects whose portrait appears on at least some medals, 
or to those where “the commemoration of the architect is an es- 
sential part of the medal.”*' This meant that some medals relating 
to architecture and the building trades were not included in the 
book, though he did collect them (figs. 27-29). Eidlitz also col- 
lected medals that did not necessarily have anything at all to do 
with architects (figs. 30-31). 


Eidlitz’s book was well received by reviewers and the not-so-famous 
recipients as well. A “sumptuous volume,” wrote E. M. Hick for the 
Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, “not only a useful 
contribution to numismatic literature in general, but will also be of 
considerable value to those interested in plastic art,” though he did 
complain about the indexing.” Leonard Forrer, whose Dictionary of 
Medallists was as indispensible to Eidlitz as it remains to us today, 
welcomed the “splendid volume,” saying, “we cannot be too grateful 
to him for this most useful contribution to numismatic literature.” 

He also acknowledged Eidlitz’s assistance in his own work.** Wood 
proclaimed it “a masterpiece of research, compilation, plan and con- 
summation.” The architects of the firm Eggers & Higgins wrote to say 
they had been expecting “a normal book” but found themselves instead 
“wild about it and consider it the finest book in our entire library.”*° 
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Fig. 16: Hungary. Béla Lajta. Bronze medal by Fiilop O. Beck, 1920. 
Eidlitz 633. (1940.100.1433, gift and bequest of Sadie and Robert 
Eidlitz) 70 mm. Honors Lajta, a Hungarian architect whose works 
include a home for the blind, a synagogue, and numerous private 
residences and mausoleums. The artist, Beck, produced hundreds 
of portrait medals, working in a post-impressionist style influenced 
by conventions of the Art Nouveau. He died in 1945 in German- 
occupied Budapest during a Soviet-led siege. He left his home and 
was never heard from again (Peter Horvitz, The Shekel 24:2, 1991) 
(images reduced). 





Fig. 17: France. Georges Senechal. Bronze medal by Claude-Léon 
Mascaux, ca. 1925 (obverse only). Eidlitz 947. (1940.100.1735, gift and 
bequest of Sadie and Robert Eidlitz) 160 mm. The artist, Mascaux, 
received a grand prize at the Exposition Internationale des Arts Déco- 
ratifs in Paris about the time this medal was executed. The term “Art 
Deco” was later derived from the exposition, a style recognizable in his 
work. Jean Babelon called him “an independent figure, and perhaps 
even a revolutionary one.” (Nicolas Maier, French Medallic Art, 2010) 
(image reduced). 





Fig. 18: United States. Augustus G. Heaton, New York Numismatic 
Club. Bronze medal, obverse by Jonathan Swanson, reverse by Victor 
David Brenner, 1912. Eidlitz 524. (1940.100.1313, gift and bequest of 
Sadie and Robert Eidlitz) 38 mm. Heaton, the NYNC’s second presi- 
dent and the American Numismatic Association's third, designed 
residences around Philadelphia and was a professor at the School of 
Design for Women. He was also a successful painter, believed to be 
the first American student at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris. His 
publication Mint Marks (1893) influenced collectors to begin consider- 
ing this previously neglected aspect of coin collecting. 
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Fig. 19: Belgium. Gockengasse Synagogue, Cologne. Bronze medal by Jacuques Wiener, 1861. Eidlitz 1109 
(1940.100.1823, gift and bequest of Sadie and Robert Eidlitz) 60 mm. One in a series of over 40 medals 
featuring significant, mostly religious, buildings of Europe. This was the only one featuring a synagogue, 
which was designed by the architect Ernst Friddrich Zwirner, and commemorated its opening in 1861. 
Wiener pioneered a technique to show the interiors of the buildings on his medals’ reverses, creating a 
three-dimensional effect by combining incused portions with high relief. Shallow areas on the reverse were 
aligned with high portions on the obverse, all protected by a raised rim (images reduced). 
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Fig. 21: Great Britain. Thomas Stedman Whitwell, Meeting House, 

Carrs Lane, Birmingham. White metal medal. Eidlitz 1069, Taylor 72b 
(1940.100.1843, gift and bequest of Sadie and Robert Eidlitz) 54 mm. The 
British-born Whitwell (1784-1840) designed relatively few buildings and is 
best remembered today for having joined in the United States with a fellow 
transplant, the utopian socialist Robert Owen, to design the unrealized 
ideal community of New Harmony, Indiana. The architect's initials are 
given in reverse on the medal and in Eidlitz’s book (images reduced). 


His friend, the eminent surgeon William Seaman Bainbridge, pro- 
nounced himself “not shell shocked but book shocked!” For all that, 
the original printing of the book did not sell out during his lifetime, 
and so Noe offered to store and try and distribute the remainders.” 


Eidlitz sometimes had trouble giving the book away. At one point 
he asked Wood for the names of outstanding local numismatic 
societies that might want a copy, but Wood was at a loss. Besides 
the American Numismatic Association, he said, he knew of “no 
club that has an actual working library,” besides those “stored away 
in somebody’s house or convenient basement.” He concluded, “I 
cannot recommend a single other numismatic organization in this 
country, sufficiently for you to send one of your books.”** 


It seems that Robert Eidlitz maintained good relationships with 
his many personal and business employees, and when he died, 
childless, he left money to his gardeners, chauffeur, office work- 
ers, foremen, and other employees, along with significant sums 
to charitable and religious institutions, family, and friends.” It 
would appear the warmth was reciprocal and had been for years. 
In 1914 the staff of Marc Eidlitz & Son commissioned a plaque by 
the Italian Realist sculptor Vincenzo Alfano to honor Otto and 
Robert and commemorate the 60th anniversary of the foundation 
of the firm (fig. 32). Robert’s name is remembered by Cornell’s 
College of Architecture, Art, and Planning, where students can 
take advantage of the Robert James Eidlitz Travel Fellowship, 
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Fig. 20: Gockengasse Synagogue, 
Cologne, from a chromolithograph. 
The synagogue was destroyed on 

the night of November 9-10, 1938— 
Kristallnacht—a coordinated outburst 
of anti-Jewish terror and violence in 
Nazi Germany. 





Fig. 22: Belgium. Louis Bouckaert, Prison at Turnhout. Bronze medal 
by Fernand Dubois, 1904. Eidlitz 104. (1940.100.1112, gift and bequest 
of Sadie and Robert Eidlitz) 61 mm. Eidlitz noted how little was known 
about Bouckaert, who specialized in the design of prisons. As with 
many other medals featuring buildings, the site plan was shown on the 
reverse (images reduced), 


which Sadie, also a Cornell graduate, established in 1938." 


The Society mounted a highly successful exhibit of Eidlitz’s collec- 
tion in 1940, five years after his death. A private viewing brought 
114 people to Audubon Terrace to see it, attendance having been 
boosted by a “brief but approximately correct notice... in the 
New York Times.” There was some unanticipated excitement at the 
event. An official memorandum to the ANS council noted that “the 
occasion was made memorable by the arrival of the Police Bomb 
Squad.” This was followed by even more “squads of police,” sent 

to investigate a phoned-in threat. A great effort was made to calm 
the guests, including Robert’s wife, Sadie, though it appears there 
was never any real cause for alarm. ANS president Edward Newell, 
it was reported, was successful in convincing the police captain to 
keep the entire matter out of the newspapers."! 
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Fig. 23: Italy. Angelo Casarotto, Bridge over the Brenta. Bronze medal 
by Francesco Putinati, 1821. Eidlitz 236. (1940.100.1012, gift and 
bequest of Sadie and Robert Eidlitz) 68 mm. The picturesque covered 
wooden bridge spanning the river Brenta at Bassano del Grappa, 
Italy, is often incorrectly attributed to the great 16th-century architect 
Andrea Palladio. He may have built an original version here, but the 
bridge was rebuilt many times. The current one is by Casarotto and 
dates from the early 19th century (images reduced). 





Fig. 25: Great Britain. Marc Isambard Brunel, Opening of Thames 
Tunnel. Bronze medal by William Joseph Taylor, 1842. Eidlitz 143. 
(1940.100.1078, gift and bequest of Sadie and Robert Eidlitz) 42 mm. 
Brunel was born in France and was for a time the chief engineer for 
New York City, where he also erected buildings such as the Bowery 
Theatre. He submitted designs for the new U.S. Capitol building, but 
they were rejected as being too ostentatious to be suitable for a repub- 
lic. Later settling in England, he designed bridges and other works at 
Liverpool ports but would be remembered mostly for the Thames Tun- 
nel in London, the first such project built under a navigable river. 





Fig. 27: United States. Chicago Building Trades and Material Exhibi- 
tion Award for Merit. Bronze medal by S. D. Childs & Company. 
(1940.100.1922, gift and bequest of Sadie and Robert Eidlitz) 45 mm. 
Eidlitz excluded medals of award from his book, but he did collect 
them, including this example from the well-known Chicago-based 
die-sinking firm started by Shubael Davis Childs in the early 19th 
century (images reduced). 





Fig. 24: The bridge at Bassano del Grappa today, popularly known 
as the Old Bridge (Ponte Vecchio). (Photograph: Wikicommons, 
Patrick Denker.) 


Fig. 26: Thames Tunnel. Built 
to connect the commercially 


flourishing north and south 


banks of the river, it became 
an immediate tourist attrac- 
tion upon opening, at first 
used exclusively by pedestri- 
ans paying a penny apiece. 
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Fig. 28: France. Stonecutters. Silver medal by Alexandre-Louis-Marie 
Charpentier, 1904. (1940.100.2062, gift and bequest of Sadie and 
Robert Eidlitz) 75 x 61 mm. Another example of a medal relating to 
architecture that Eidlitz collected but that fell outside the parameters 
he set for his book. 


Fig. 29: Netherlands. Bronze mason guild token, Amsterdam. Koning 
7.x. (1940.100.2325, gift and bequest of Sadie and Robert Eidlitz) 49 
mm. Guild tokens were used to prove membership and signify at- 
tendance at guild meetings, beginning at the end of the 16th century. 
They were the subject of a study by Jacob Dirks in 1878 and were 
cataloged by Wittop Koning in 1978. This example has the name of 
the guild member with what is likely the year he became a master. 
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Fig. 30: Switzerland. William Shakespeare, British Worthies series. 
Bronze medal by Jean Dassier, 1730s. Eisler 211. (1940.100.810, gift 
and bequest of Sadie and Robert Eidlitz) 44 mm. Eidlitz did collect 
medals not necessarily relating to architects and architecture at all. 
This example is from his set on notable British figures by Dassier, the 
official mint engraver for Geneva. Oddly, the legend on the reverse, 
WILD ABOVE RULE OR ART, derives, not from Shakespeare, but 
rather from John Milton in Paradise Lost. 
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Fig. 31: France. Giovanni Boccaccio, Numismatica Universalis 
Virorum Illustrium series. Bronze medal by F. Wolff, 1823 (modern 
restrike). (1940.100.2929, gift and bequest of Sadie and Robert Eidlitz) 
41 mm. Eidlitz also collected medals in this series honoring men of 
achievement. Commissioned by Pierre Amédée Durand, himself a 
sculptor and engraver, over 150 were produced, and include such 
figures as Mozart, Erasmus, Descartes, and Benjamin Franklin. 

This one features the Italian writer and poet Boccaccio, author of 

The Decameron. The word “Bronze,” on its edge indicates that it is 

a 20th-century restrike. 


Fig. 32: United States. To Otto 
Marc Eidlitz and Robert James 
Eidlitz from the Staff of Marc 
Eidlitz & Son. Bronze medal 
by Vincenzo Alfano, 1914. 
(0000.999.46715) 90 x 65 mm. 
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Book Reviews 


Benjamin Franklin in Terra Cotta. Richard Margolis. 
Portrait Medallions by Jean-Baptiste Nini at the 
Chateau of Chaumont. Medallions of Franklin and of 
American Interest by Jean Martin Renaud. Original 
Models for the Libertas Americana Medal in Terra Cotta 
by Clodion and in Plaster by Augustin Dupré. Gahanna: 
Kolbe & Fanning, 2015. 232 pp. 


Most collecting specialties have their “bible”: Crosby 
on colonial coinage, Sheldon on large cents, Betts on 
historical medals, and so forth. The terra cotta portraits 
of Benjamin Franklin done by Jean Baptiste Nini have 
as much aesthetic appeal and historical significance 

as any of the foregoing. However, these charming clay 
plaques have been under-researched throughout the 
modern era. Storelli’s Jean-Baptise Nini. Sa Vie-Son 
Oeuvre, 1717-1786, even if one could obtain a copy of 
this rare work published in 1896, did not contain the 
robust body of knowledge offered in a sufficiently disci- 
plined fashion to qualify as a “bible”. 


The author, Richard Margolis, has devoted over a half 
century to the study and the chase of these compelling 
objects. An admitted Francophile, the author has used 
his ease with the French language and familiarity with 
French institutions to delve into the furthest reaches of 
source material. He has brought back and organized a 
body of knowledge that is as thorough as it is relevant. 


In his introduction, the author lays out his intent to 
provide historical context for the pieces plus description 
and illustrations of all “authentic” varieties, including 

a census of each. These represent an ambitious set of 
goals by the author: goals that he succeeds in attaining 
in part and goals wherein he falls short in part. 


Historical context is provided by the initial chapter, 
“Background and Chronology of the Issues”. Here the 
main characters are introduced: Franklin, Nini, and the 
Chateau of Chaumont. The author chronicles Franklin’s 
arrival in Paris, his warm reception, and the various 
portraits that follow. He then provides a biography of 
the extraordinary Jean Baptiste Nini. With the main 
characters on stage, Margolis transitions to a chronol- 
ogy of the varieties that comprise the series as Nini 
bursts into an atypical surge of activity. The excitement 
and grandeur of the moment becomes palpable to the 
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reader. The author's dense style of writing is entirely 
overcome in this section of the book by the excitement 
of discovery. 


There follows the heart of the book, a 67-page catalogue 
containing 18 varieties of petit module medallions and 
eight varieties of the majestic grand module medallions, 
with a number of sub-varieties added in. Each variety is 
superbly illustrated, with the text containing not only 

a description of the piece but also the metrology along 
with a census of known examples. Here then is the col- 
lectible universe that doubles as a guide to attribution. 


The remainder of the book contains relatively short sec- 
tions on relevant topics such as “Sources for Franklin 
Portraits by Nini”, “Aftercasts of Nini Portrait Medail- 
lions” in which the author attempts to define, in a not 
entirely convincing fashion, how one separates the 
wheat from the chaff, and “Figures”, which contains 
illustrations of all manner of related material such 

as the Chateau of Chaumont itself, the original kiln, 
and Nini’s employment contract. The 15-page section 

“ Original Models by Clodion in Terra Cotta and by 
Dupré in Plaster for the Libertas Americana Medal” is 
bound to attract as much attention as the title is long. 

In this “coda”, the author makes a bold attempt to ap- 
portion credit between Clodion, Dupré, Gibelin, and 
others who had a hand in creating this master work of 
American medals. “Original Models” will create contro- 
versy and stir discussion of the subject for years to come. 


Our favorite short sections are “Procedures Employed 
by Nini” and “Bibliography”. In the former, Mr. Mar- 
golis hypothesizes in brilliant fashion the complicated 
series of steps required to produce one of these master- 
pieces. Anyone who owns or holds a Nini terra cotta 
will find his appreciation of the object enhanced by 
understanding the complexity of its creation and the 
consummate craftsmanship required to produce it. 
“Bibliography” is a critical and historical bibliography 
in which the author goes to great pains to document the 
evolution of knowledge on the subject. Margolis is not 
kind to some of his predecessors but, upon occasion, 
gives credit where credit is due. 


Margolis has succeeded in creating a vivid and solid 
foundation. Any collector who owns a Franklin terra 


Benjamin Franklin 
in 


Terra Cotta 


cotta needs to buy this book in order to appreciate fully 
the magic of what he or she possesses. Anyone contem- 
plating the purchase of a Franklin terra cotta must own 
this book in order to feel confident to proceed. Anyone 
who enjoys the artistic dimension of numismatics will 
want to read this book in order to savor the creations 
of Jean Baptiste Nini, an authentic genius. In short, 
Benjamin Franklin in Terra Cotta is recommended to, 
and will be enjoyed by, a spectrum of readers. 


This said, it is only full disclosure to note some imper- 
fections. These fall into two categories. The first involves 
aspects of the book that bear improvement. The second 
involves outright errors or omissions. 


Less a mistake than a procedural shortcoming is the 
author's handling of symbols. For example, use of the 
word “rosette” as a general term rather than a specific 
contributes to the misidentification of extremely rare 
pieces. The reader would have been better served if the 
lettering on the legends shown in the book included the 
actual symbols seen on the different varieties as was 
done by Storelli (e.g. O FRANKLIN O O AMERICAIN 
O). Exact symbols such as cinquefoils and quatrefoils 
are critical in quickly identifying varieties. Indeed, all 
identifying differentiation should be specified, such as 
with the common Storelli 61 and the extremely rare 
Storelli 62, where there is a period after the initial “B” 
on Storelli 61 vs. a centered point « after “B” on Storelli 
62. This quick and easy way of identifying the im- 
portant difference between the two otherwise similar 
designs is a method long used by advanced collectors; 
yet it is missing in the book. A novice collector, relying 
upon the book, could easily miss the fact that they in 
fact have a rare Storelli 62 in their collection. 


It is more than a little puzzling that a book presumably 





France, ceramic portrait 
of Benjamin Franklin by 
Jean-Baptiste Nini, 1777. 
Margolis no. 17. 

(ANS 0000.999,53931) 
115 mm (image reduced). 


written for an English-speaking audience frequently 
uses quotations in French without providing English 
translations. The use of single French words or phrases 
was, given the subject matter, inevitable. However, 

we count no less than 53 occasions in which the un- 
translated French continues for two lines or more or 
even for multiple paragraphs. Some of these quotes are 
important to the author’s thesis, and all of them are off- 
putting to even the most attentive reader. Using English 
translations of the French passages within the text with 
an appendix containing the original French wording 
would have covered all the bases, while greatly improv- 
ing the flow of the book. 


It is abundantly clear that the author did not cast his 
net as broadly as modern, internet-based searching 
would have permitted. The most unsophisticated inter- 
net search would have turned up an item that the au- 
thor deems to be “present location unknown”, namely 
the reverse plaster of the Libertas Americana by Dupré. 
The top result of a Google image search would have 
easily established that this piece was plated and sold 

by Christie’s (Paris) in their sale #3501 on January 25, 
2012, as lot 270. 


Cursory internet searches additionally reveal important 
examples of examples missing which are available at 
the websites of institutions the author cites, such as the 
grand module Nini at the Metropolitan Museum which 
is missing the legends, and an oval bare-headed Frank- 
lin Nini at the Musée Beaux-Arts. The author also fails 
to point out the very important fact that the fur-cap 
plaster at the Metropolitan Museum of Art is of the 
rare larger Storelli 62 (Margolis 10-11) design, and not 
the much more common Storelli 61. Typical of material 
overlooked are several private collections formed 

in recent years, largely from offerings on the internet. 
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The author includes a chapter on aftercasts of Franklin 
medallions, which is meant to assist the collector in 
distinguishing these imitations from the original. Mr. 
Margolis generously admits that he got “taken” early on, 
and that this mistake was his motivation for learning 
about these pieces in greater depth. Despite his attempt 
to make a definitive case for how to tell an aftercast from 
an original, collectors are left with a mixture of qualita- 
tive factors—sharpness of signature, sand quality and 
edge beveling—that fall short of easily useable diagnos- 
tics. Detecting an “aftercast” remains a “sticky wicket” 
despite these well-intentioned explanations. 


A case in point involves two terra cotta impressions of 
the Libertas Americana reverse: the one, resident in the 
Musée Blérancourt, is depicted on p. 22 of the book and 
the other, resident in Boston,’ is shown on p. 199. In the 
section on “Original Models of Clodion and Dupré”, 
Mr. Margolis provides the diameter of Blérancourt at 
14-1/2 inches and Boston at 12-3/4 inches, with the clear 
insinuation that the smaller is cast from the larger, the 
difference in diameter being caused by shrinkage in 

the after-casting process. What the author fails to note 
is that, whereas Boston is round, Blérancourt is badly 
out of round due to irregular trimming. If one rounds 
out the trimming, and extrapolates the resulting size, 
the two pieces are roughly the same diameter and, 

far more telling, the measurements of the respective 
devices—Minerva, Hercules, the lion, etc.—are virtu- 
ally identical. Thus, the two pieces may have been cast 
from the same mold (identical cracks through the lion’s 
tail would suggest this to be the case), or they may have 
been cast from different molds but, given they are the 
same size, there is no way that the one could have been 
cast from the other. Such mistakes are bound to occur 
yet, in a book where a major objective is to educate the 
reader in recognizing originals, this mistake is particu- 
larly regrettable. 


A pioneering work must inevitably have errors and 
omissions; those we have cited above represent a nor- 
mal level of mistakes for the genre. A far more serious 
issue is Margolis’ failure to deal with recent scholarship 
in the field, specifically the article “Nini” by Tony J. 
Lopez, published in the August 2008 issue of The MCA 
Advisory. Conclusions advanced in this piece would add 
new sub-varieties to the list, would change the sequenc- 
ing of the list, and would add any number of insights 
into the style and composition of individual varieties, 
including discovery of a third signature and a second 
head on Storelli 61-64. It is beyond the scope of this re- 
view to judge whether Lopez was correct in his conclu- 
sions, but his work was published, and it was incumbent 
upon Margolis, who was certainly aware of the article, 
to deal with the subject matter: refute it or incorporate 
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it into his manuscript. His failure to do so is a serious 
shortcoming and serves to undercut the credibility of 
the whole. 


Errors and omissions are inevitable in such a monu- 
mental research project as Benjamin Franklin in Terra 
Cotta undertakes. Margolis is clearly an avid collector 
of Nini’s terra cotta portraits of Franklin, and has put 
substantial time into researching the subject matter, 
bringing all manner of new information to the reader. 
Margolis has long been known as “the expert” in the 
field and, given that reputation; many collectors will 
be inclined to treat the author’s book as the last word. 
However, after a thorough review, it is not quite that. 


We conclude that this was a near-perfect book if pub- 
lished in 2005 when, we believe, it was largely com- 
pleted but, having actually been published in 2015, it 
remains eminently useable, but it has taken on a flawed 
and dated cast. New finds, new search techniques and 
new scholarship have occurred in the interim but, ap- 
parently, the author did not have the will or the energy 
to incorporate them. 


Kolbe and Fanning are to be congratulated for an out- 
standing production. From the paper to the images to 
the binding to the dust jacket, everything is fully wor- 
thy of Nini, Franklin, and the book’s author. So great 
is the quality of the printed product that the shortcom- 
ings in content noted by us become easier to forgive. 


— John W. Adams and Skyler Liechty 





1. In the interest of full disclosure, “Boston” is owned by John W. Adams, 
the co-author of this review. Likewise in the interest of full disclosure, 
Anne Poulet, whose 1992 Louvre catalogue is quoted extensively in 
Benjamin Franklin in Terra Cotta, deems “Boston” to be an original 
work by Clodion. Thus, when Mr. Margolis describes the piece as “On or 
after Clodion’, he may be exceeding his competence. 


The Coinage of the Scythian Kings in the West Pontic 
Area. Dimitar Draganoyv. Sofia, Bulgaria: Bobakov 
Brothers Foundation, 2015. 309 pages. Hardbound, 
74 plates, and lavishly illustrated throughout the 
entire book in four-color printing. 


This is a book with a split personality. It publishes a 
superb illustrated corpus of Scythian coins. Its contri- 
bution is so significant that we can unhesitantly rec- 
ommend its purchase by anyone with even the slight- 
est interest in the Scythians, in the Barbaricum, and 
in the history of Thrace, the Black Sea, and Danube 
regions in antiquity. On the other hand, the die study, 
the analysis, and the interpretation of the evidence is 
extraordinarily problematic. 


The Scythians were an Iranian-speaking people, whose 
mode of life is vividly described in Book 4 of Herodo- 
tus. In the fourth century BCE, probably because of 
pressure from another barbarian group, the Sarma- 
tians, the Scythians under their king Ateas, crossed the 
Danube and began to penetrate the Dobruja (the region 
at the mouth of the Danube River, now divided between 
Romania and Bulgaria). Ateas, who fell in battle against 
Philip of Macedon in 339 BCE, is comparatively well 
documented in the literary sources. Because he lived 





into his nineties there is a valuable ICMR of him in Fig.1. Scythia Minor Kingdom. Kanites. 3rd-2nd century BCE. 
the work on long lived persons that is found among the AE coin. (22-23 mm. 8.03 g. 12:00) J. Hourmouziadis collection. 
works of Lucian (Luc. Macr. 10). Ateas also produced Falkensee (Germany), SHH 1811 Dragonov 2015,84. 


two issues of silver coinage, which are catalogued in 
this book. Lysimachus expelled the Scythians from the 
Dobruja and forced them back across the Danube. After 
the death of Lysimachus, however, Scythian penetration 
recommenced, and a new Scythian kingdom, Scythia 
Minor, was established in the Dobruja. A fruitful syn- 
cretism developed among the Greek cities (Tomi, Istria, 
Callatis, Dionysopolis) of the western Black Sea littoral 





and the Scythian kingdom, corresponding to what Y. Fig.2. Scythia Minor Kingdom. Kanites. 3rd -2nd century BCE. 
G. Vinogradov aptly termed the “Barbarian Protector- AE coin. (22 mm. 8.16 g.12:00) Rauch 3-5.xi.1997, D121. Gorny 95, 
ate.” Draganov makes the assertion that the Scythian 9.ii1.1999, 142. The Berlin State Museum collection, 1999/124 


kingdom financed itself by extracting tribute from the Dragonov 2015, 99. 
Greek cities. Yet these Greek cities, when they rebel, 
nearly always take the Scythian side and fight against 
the Greek Diadochi. (The only exception is Istria’s re- 
sistance against Ateas, and that can be attributed to the 
fact that Istria had fallen under the control of another 
barbarian leader, “the king of the Histriani,” possibly 

a ruler of the Getae.) If there was a tribute payment, it 
must have been nominal at most, because heavy taxa- 
tion otherwise would have led the Greek cities to side 
with the Diadochi against the Scythians. 


This second Scythian kingdom in the Dobruja is 


known mostly from an extensive bronze coinage (plus 
a silver issue) with the names of six kings, plus a few 
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inscriptions. The six kings are not mentioned in the 
literary sources at all. The names of these kings are, in 
alphabetical order of their Romanized names: Aelis, 
Akrosas, Charaspes, Kanites, Sariakes, and Tanousas. 
Some of the kings were in the past considered to be 
Getic or Celtic (and an Internet search shows that some 
parts of the Internet still think these coins are Celtic 
issues), but they must certainly considered to be Scyth- 
ian. Indeed, Kanites is described in an inscription as 
“Basileus Scython.” The coins have Greek deities as 
their obverse types, with the dies cut in such a fine 
style that they are up to the highest standards of Greek 
art. The reverses are treated more cursorily, depicting 
attributes that allow the identification of the divinity 
on the obverse. In the modern times, we would write a 
label saying, “This is a picture of Heracles”; the Scyth- 
ians used the attributes of a club and bow in bow case 
for the same purpose. 


The bibliography alone would justify purchasing this 
book, which shows that the author has consulted 
sources in eight languages: Bulgarian, English, French, 
German, Greek, Latin, Romanian, and Russian. The 
core of his research has been devoted to the collection 
of the Numismatic Museum of Ruse, a private museum 
owned by the Bobokov brothers, owners of the Bulgar- 
ian company Prista Oil. This is the largest collection 
of Scythian coins in the world. Unusually for a collec- 
tion, and very usefully for this study, the Numismatic 
Museum of Ruse owns numerous duplicate coins in all 
grades and conditions. The author also examined and 
obtained photographs of private collections not only in 
Bulgaria but also in Germany, Britain, and the United 
States, plus most of the leading institutional coin 
cabinets, including, of course, the ANS. The catalogue 
of this corpus is illustrated with beautiful full-color 
photographs, plus superb black and white images 
when color images could not be obtained. Each coin 

is described with diameter, weight, die axis, diameter, 
source, and, if previously published, reference. 


Unfortunately the catalogue does not publish find spots. 
This is particularly regrettable since the coins in the 
Numismatic Museum of Ruse mostly come from casual 
finds made in Bulgarian territory. The bronze coinage 
of Scythia Minor abounds with complications, and the 
author addresses each of these questions in turn: the 
chronology of the kings, the iconography, a die study, 
the metrology, countermarks and overstrikes, the 
location of the mint, and hoards and single coin finds. 
There is also a helpful listing of modern forgeries of 
Scythian coins. The book is lavishly illustrated, includ- 
ing images of superb Scythian toreutics. It transcribes, 
in the original Greek, the text of the relevant inscrip- 
tions. Readers can hold in their hands a sourcebook 
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of references on Scythia Minor, plus a picture book 
that is a pleasure just to look at. In this book, even the 
grungiest bronze coin looks wonderful. The coins are 
consecutively numbered | through 1,084, making refer- 
ence easy. There are only a few typos, and the English 
grammar and syntax are more than acceptable. Refer- 
ences to Bulgarian and Russian sources are printed in 
the Cyrillic alphabet. In short, it is wonderful to hold all 
this information in your own hands, which otherwise 
could only be obtained, if at all, by vast expenditures of 
time and money, including multiple trips to Bulgaria. 
All scholars must be grateful to Draganov for sharing 
this valuable data with us. 


Scholars have found the arrangement of the six kings, 

a kind of numismatic Rubik’s cube, an irresistible 
puzzle. Here several of the author’s arguments are very 
questionable. There are two links among the kings 
where the coins share the same magistrate’s monogram: 
Tanousas-Kanites and Charaspes-Aelis. But there is ab- 
solutely no reason why that order could not be Kanites- 
Tanousas and Aelis-Charaspes. Draganov’s explanation 
of why the order must be Tanousas-Kanites, rather 
than Kanites-Tanousas, is as follows: “Theoretically the 
opposite could be assumed, namely that the BAK issue 
of Kanites was the last issue for him and the first for 
Tanousas, but that cannot explain why Tanousas used 
only Oby. 1 die of Kanites, and why he issued only two 
of Kanites’ denominations (and types), marked with 
BAK” (page 66).I have read that sentence ten times and 
I still cannot make any sense out of that word salad. 


Unfortunately, the author’s self-confidence leads him 
into excessively speculative conclusions. Even though 
the only evidence about these six kings is their coins, 
plus a few inscriptions (which say nothing about their 
genealogical relationships), this does not stop Draganov 
from asserting that Tanousas was the father of Kanites 
and Akrosas, that Akrosas was the father of Charaspes 
and Aelis, and that Aelis was the father of Sariakes (p. 
68). Draganov has no evidence to support this,and he 
goes even further. Because some of the kings used the 
Dioscuri as their coin types, he argues that this type 
was chosen because the kings were twins! Kanites and 
Akrosas were twins, he says, and so were Charaspes and 
Aelis, whereas Sariakes, because he did not use the Di- 
oscuri type, did not have a twin brother (p. 74). Now the 
probability of having identical twins is well established 
(British insurance companies will even write policies for 
this eventuality): It is 1 in 285. Thus the chance of Dra- 
ganov’s scenario being true (two generations of identical 
twins) is an extremely unlikely 1 in 81,225 cases. 


The author's claim that the veiled Zeus obverse is- 
sued by Kanites is actually a commemorative portrait 


of Tanousas (even though he admits that every single 
other obverse depicts a divinity) is equally unlikely. He 
seems to claim this because the veil worn by Zeus has a 
Phrygian cap-like flap at the top, which makes it some- 
what resemble a Scythian bashlik. However, Scythian 
bashliks were made of leather, and the veil that Zeus 

is wearing falls in folds; leather does not fold easily. 
Rather, this obverse type should be interpreted by its 
reverse attribute: a cornucopia. Since in the Scythian 
coinage this is an attribute of Zeus, this “Tanousas” 
portrait is actually an image of Zeus. 


The author often asserts one thing on one page, only 

to contradict himself a few pages later, with no at- 
tempt to reconcile the two statements. On page 142 he 
states that the magistrates, whose initials appear on the 
coins, were only in service to the Scythian kings and 
did not double in this position at the Greek city mints. 
Yet on pages 144-46 Draganov uses the overlap of two 
magistrates, Eukles and Andreas, whose monograms 
appear on both the Scythian coinage and the coinage of 
Dionysopolis, to argue that the Scythian mint was lo- 
cated at nearby Aphrodisias. Draganov claims that the 
Scythian kingdom “hired away” these prominent Greek 
civic magistrates to run their own mint. Draganov also 
asserts that Aphrodisias, the location of the mint, was 
the capital of kingdom of Scythia Minor. 


These assertions are most improbable. Numismatists 
tend to underestimate how prosaic the act of strik- 

ing coins must have been. It was an everyday, matter 

of fact occurrence, rather like having a HVAC system 
repaired. And nobody cares about the headquarters of 
the man who repairs your HVAC: your white van man 
can be based in New Jersey or Long Island or the Bronx. 
Your only concern is that he does it expeditiously and 
inexpensively and competently. Likewise, in the ancient 
world those who needed coinage for marketplace trans- 
actions sought out the nearest, most expeditious, in- 
expensive, and competent mint. It thus seems unlikely 
that with extremely competent die engravers and mints 
available in the Greek cities, the Scythians would go 

to the trouble of setting up their own, especially given 
the shared magistrates’ monograms. And the mint that 
produced the Scythian coinage was a highly sophisti- 
cated one. The highly artistic obverses show that they 
employed some of the finest die engravers of the age. 


It also seems improbable that Aphrodisias was the capi- 
tal of the Scythia Minor. Ancient political thought was 
oriented towards the polis. The names of the political 
powers of the age are referred to by their capital cities: 
Rome, Athens, Sparta, Thebes, Carthage. To capture the 
enemy's capital was to crush the opposition: the names 
Numantia, Tigranocerta, Alesia, and Jerusalem are syn- 
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Fig. 3. Scythia Minor Kingdom. Charaspes. 2nd century BCE. AE 
coin. (23 mm. 9.41 g. 12:00) CNG 55, 13.ix.2000, 238. Dragonov 2015, 
536. Obv.3-Rev.21 





Fig. 4. Scythia Minor Kingdom. Charaspes. 2nd century BCE. 
AE coin. (23 mm. 11.17 g. 12:00). Lanz 149. 24.v1.2010, 87. 
Dragonov 2015, 537. Obv.3-Rev.21 





Fig. 5. Scythia Minor Kingdom. Charaspes. 2nd century BCE. AE 
coin. (23mm. 8.70 g. 12:00). Gerhard Hirsch Nachfolger 269, 23-24, 
ix. 2010.Lot 2326. Dragonov 2015, 538. Obv.3-Rev.21. 


onymous with centers of resistance. Given the impor- 
tance of capital cities to the geographical and political 
understanding of antiquity, if Aphrodisias really were 
the Scythian capital, surely that would be mentioned 
some place, and Aphrodisias not merely another name 
in a list of towns compiled by Pliny the Elder (Plin. 

Nat. 4.19). For the Scythians, a barbarian nation who 
still prided themselves on their nomadic origins, their 
“capital” was not a fixed place, but wherever the king of 
the Scythians happened to reside. 


On the countermarks, Draganov distinguishes between 
“foreign” countermarks (applied by the Greek cities) 
and “domestic” countermarks (applied by the Scyth- 
ians themselves). He does not put forward any strong 
reasons for this distinction, and it does not really make 
any sense. Rather, the countermarks appear to have 
been applied by the Greek cities to enable the Scythian 
coins to circulate in the local markets. 


Draganov's work is weakest when he approaches the 


core numismatic issues: metrology, die studies, hoards. 
His work on the denominations is not fatally flawed, 
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but he seems to have used an average (arithmetic mean) 
to calculate the weight standard, rather than the better 
practice of constructing a frequency table; his numbers 
are a bit off. In his discussion of the weight standard, 
he mentions only in passing P. O. Karyshkovsky’s work 
on this question. This is regrettable, since Karysh- 
kovsky got closer to cracking the problem of the Scyth- 
ian weight standard than anyone else. 


In this book Draganov presents a die study of all the 
coins in the corpus. Unfortunately the die study has 
been botched. An egregious example is coins 535-538. 
Draganoy claims that these coins, with an eagle on 
thunderbolt reverse, all share the same reverse die, his 
reverse die 21. Yet on coin 535 the eagle’s beak points 
to the middle of the A of BASILEUS; on coin 536 the 
eagle’s beak is very close to the right foot of the A of 
BASILEUS; on coin 537 the eagle’s beak points at the 
left foot of the A of BASILEUS; and on coin 538 the 
eagle’s beak points at the B of BASILEUS. Thus none 

of these coins can have the same reverse die. Draganov 
claims to have found an obverse die link between the 
coins of Tanousas (coins 40-45) and Kanites (coins 
53-74). He has found nothing of the kind: the plump 
Demeter of coin 40 surely cannot be the same die as the 
more slender Demeter of coins 53-56.Moreover, given 
that the eye of Persephone nearly touches the nose of 
Demeter on coin 53, yet is more distant on coins 54— 
56, I suspect that coins 53, 54, and 55 are all different 
obverses as well. Coins 53-59 are all claimed by Dra- 
ganov to have the same reverse (Reverse 1); yet whereas 
on coins 53, and 55-58, the lowest leaf in between the 
two corn ears is the one growing out of the left corn ear, 
and pointing at the right corn ear, on coins 54-59 the 
lowest leaf between the two corn ears is the one grow- 
ing out of the right corn ear, and pointing at the left 
corn ear. These are but a few examples of the errors in 
the die study. Not the slightest trust can be placed in it. 


Draganov rejects the validity of the Balgarevo hoard 
(1966) (IGCH 954) on the grounds that it contained both 
bronze and gold coins, and bronze and gold coins are 
never hoarded together. (Draganov says the coins were 
actually found in 1966, and not in 1968, as Gerasimov 
originally reported; I have thus adjusted the date of 
finding.) However, he also rejects the Kavarna Hoard 
(1915) (IGCH 956). For the dismissal of Kavarna he 
gives no reason, but he may have decided to do so for 
the arbitrary reason that it contained a group of rulers 
(Tanousas, Kanites, and Sariakes) that would contra- 
dict his own ruler list. Nor are his arguments against 
the Balgarevo Hoard conclusive. The Balgarevo hoard 
included copper coins of Akrosas and gold Lysimachi. 
Draganov’s alternate explanation is that the finder actu- 
ally stumbled across two hoards, and reported them as 
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one. Now it is true that it is unusual for gold and bronze 
coins to be hoarded together. Still, no one would deny 
that gold Lysimachi and bronze Scythian coins were cir- 
culating side by side in the emporia of the West Pontic 
littoral during this period, and thus could, in theory, be 
hoarded together. It is also, however, unusual for some- 
one to find a hoard; most of us will go through lives 
without ever stumbling across a coin hoard. Draganov 
is contending that in 1966, while working in the fields, 
Ivanka Hlebarova found not one, but two different 
hoards, in the same place at the same time. We are con- 
fronted with two improbabilities: either the bronze coins 
were hoarded with the gold coins, or Mme Hlebarova 
found two hoards in the same place at the same time. 
Of these two unusual scenarios, the less improbable one 
is that only one hoard was found, containing both gold 
and bronze coins. Hoard evidence often may not fit with 
our preferred numismatic solutions; it can be accepted, 
distinguished, or argued against, but it should not be 
rejected out of hand just because it is inconvenient. 


There are three silver coin issues produced by the 
Scythians—two by Ateas and one by Sariakes. Since At- 
eas certainly, and Sariakes quite possibly, ruled at times 
of military conflict, these silver coin issues were prob- 
ably used to pay soldiers. The bronze coinage was the 
day-to-day circulating medium of the Scythian king- 
dom. The Scythians, as they moved into the Northwest- 
ern Black Sea Region, entered into a highly monetized 
economy based on bronze media of exchange, such as 
the bronze arrowhead and dolphin money of Olbia. 
The equivalent, for the Scythians, between bronze and 
something they used every day is epitomized by Ateas’s 
remark to Philip that if Philip were to set up a bronze 
statue of Heracles at the Danube without the permis- 
sion of Ateas, Ateas would have it melted down to make 
arrowheads [citation?]. In Scythia Minor, where the 
Scythians were increasingly a sedentary people who 
extensively interacted with the commercial relations of 
the neighboring Greek cities, a bronze coinage became 
a fiscal basis for the Scythian polity. To raise revenue, 
the coin types were regularly changed and replaced, in 
a similar process to what was done in the later Anglo- 
Saxon coinage. This would explain the bewildering 
variety of divinities that appear on the Scythian coins: 
the Dioscuri, Zeus, Heracles, Demeter, Persephone, 
Hermes, Dionysus, Apollo, and Helios. Such a huge 
variety of coin types would explain why, when these 
unfamiliar types (who could possibly be familiar with 
all of them?) were encountered in the agoras of the 
Greek cities, they often had to be countermarked to 
circulate further. 


The serious defects in this book’s analysis and interpre- 
tation should not be allowed to overshadow its many 


excellences. It is an extremely valuable publication of a 
vast amount of data on Scythian coinage. Unfortunately 
the analysis, interpretation, and the die study are fatally 
flawed. That does not take away from this book’s great 
usefulness, making it a book that should be acquired by 
anyone with the slightest interest in the Scythians and 
the coinage of the Black Sea region. 


— John M. Kleeberg 
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Corpus of the Nomismata from Basil II to Eudocia, 
976-1067, Fiieg, Franz, with Addenda from Anasta- 
sius II to John from 713 to 976. Lancaster, Pennsylva- 
nia, and London: Classical Numismatic Group, 2014. 


This volume by Franz Ftieg is dedicated to the gold 
currency struck at Constantinople from 976 to 1067 
and like his previous Corpus of the Nomismata from 
Anastasius II to John I in Constantinople, 713-976, pub- 
lished in 2007 by CNG, it contains a large amount of 
information. The book is structured by closely defined 
series, with evidence drawn from auction catalogues, 
publications, and some museum collections. 


This study begins with one of the longest reigns in 
Byzantine history, that of Basil II (976-1025). During 
his half-century reign, the empire reached a high point 
of its power and controlled a vast territory, includ- 

ing the Caucasus, Mesopotamia, Southern Italy, and 
Balkans from Danube to Adriatic. However, the visible 
economic rise in the second half of the tenth century 
was accompanied by a deliberate process of devaluation 
of the gold coinage, with the histamena and the lighter 
tetartera gradually decreasing in fineness. The politi- 
cal decline that became so obvious during the reign of 
Constantine X (1059-1067) led to further destabiliza- 
tion of the nomisma, which collapsed after 1067. 


In the beginning of the book the author presents brief 
introductory remarks and comprehensively summa- 
rizes the gold coinage produced by the represented 
rulers. The following catalogue includes a meticulous 
arrangement of the sequence of issues from Basil I] and 
Constantine VIII (976-1025) through Eudocia, Michael 
VII, and Constantius (1067); each emperor's coins are 
arranged in chronological series and divided in each 
series according to die variety and iconographic types. 


Franz Fiieg also analyzes the nominal values of the his- 
tamena of the eleventh to thirteenth centuries in their 
concave/convex form. He discusses how for 300 years 
the histamenon and later the hyperpyron were exclu- 
sively struck in such a peculiar shape and suggests the 
reasons for this new production technique. 


The catalogue also contains a section covering imita- 
tions and forgeries. Based on his extensive die study, 
Fiieg was able to identify numerous objects as forgeries 
that had not been detected before. This will be particu- 
larly helpful for researchers and collectors. 


There is a complete discussion of the complex iconogra- 
phy, which includes a scrupulous analysis of the changes 
of the emperor's effigy, the decorations of the empresses’ 
diadems and crowns, and the variations of the patriar- 
chal cross and labarum in the age of histamenon. Spe- 
cial attention is given in the iconographic commentary 
to the images of Christ, the Mother of God, and the rare 
coin types with images of warrior saints. 


The volume also provides useful comments on mon- 
etary history, through statistical estimation of the dies 
for coin production during the various reigns. Using 
Carter's equations he extrapolates the estimated num- 
ber of obverse dies for the population. 


The corpus is wonderfully comprehensive and the 
author deserves much credit for the cataloguing and 
illustrating of the over 7,780 nomismata listed in the 
enclosed CD. It is a very useful resource for the study 
of Byzantine numismatics in general. 


— Elena Stolyarik 
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Augustus B. Sage Society Trip to Sicily 

A Grand Tour journey of Sicily was this year's highlight 
of the Augustus B. Sage Society's program. Fourteen 
Sage members followed in the footsteps of many 19th 
century travelers to explore the multifaceted history of 
the largest island in the Mediterranean. Numismatists 
are usually familiar with the coinage of Sicily, and in 
particular the 10-drachma pieces of Syracuse or Akragas, 
which many regard as the most beautiful coins ever 
produced. Our tour of Sicily allowed us to learn more 
about the many cultures that shaped the island’s his- 
tory, architecture, food, and way of life. 


Sicily was one of the first places colonized by the 
Greeks when they were looking to expand their terri- 
tory beyond the mainland and Asia Minor. The Greek 
historians Thucydides and Hellanikos inform us that 
settlers from Euboea and from the Cycladic island 
Naxos founded the first colony in Sicily, the city of 
Naxos, most likely in 734 BCE. During our visit to the 
small museum in the Archaeological Park of Naxos, 
our group was able to study the material found in the 
excavations. Over the last decades, archaeologists have 
been able to confirm that local pottery was influenced 
by similar ware from Cycladic Naxos and from Eretria. 
There were no coins of Naxos on display—much to the 
dismay of some members in our group—but the major 
coin type, the god Dionysos was visible in many other 
terracotta objects in this display. 


Much less known is the influence of the Phoenician set- 
tlers, who had taken over the western parts of the island 
in the 8th century BCE. At the beginning of our trip, 
we visited the island of Motyia, which is located right 
across the waters from the Phoenician city of Lilybaion. 
The excavations on this tiny island were first begun by 
the Englishman Joseph Pip Whittacker, and to this day, 
the entire island itself is privately owned by the Whit- 
tacker Foundation. We were fortunate to see in the mu- 
seum the "Motyia Charioteer", a famous marble statue 
found in 1979 during excavations, which dates to the 
decade of 480/70 BCE. Our base for this excursion was 
Palermo, one of the great cities of the Mediterranean, 
whose extraordinary architecture combines Arab, Nor- 
man and Baroque architectural styles. We experienced 
some wonderful Sicilian cuisine, which is based on fish, 
nuts, and other local produce. 





The Grand Tour travelers of the 19th century came to 
Sicily to visit its famous temples, many of which are still 
remarkably well preserved, and here we were not disap- 
pointed. Agrigento (or Akragas) with its famous seven 
temples still gives us some idea how wealthy this town 
was. The sheer size of columns or number of capitals, 
which are still scattered around the vast site gives some 
idea of the original sizes of the temples themselves. The 
well preserved Doric temple at Segesta is impressive 
because of its isolated setting: perched on top of a small 
hill, the site appears unchanged from paintings of the 
19th century. An unexpected treat was the lesser known 
site of Akrai, to the west of Siracusa, which five of us 
visited in the heat of the early afternoon. 


The late Roman villa of Casale, a UNESCO world heri- 


tage site, is famous for its extraordinary mosaics of the 


4th century CE covering some 37,000 square feet. Some 
members of our groups had visited the villa before, but 
recent renovations now provide both an intelligent re- 
construction of the buildings as well as protection of the 
mosaics. Although many of the scenes are well-known 
from illustrations in books, it was an extraordinary ex- 
perience to wander along the walkways and look down 
on scene after scene. 


During the last few days of our tour we were based in Sir- 
acusa. Remains of the most famous city of ancient Sicily are 
impressive, almost overwhelming. The famous Greek the- 
atre was actually carved into the mountain itself, undoubt- 
edly a reason why it so well preserved to the present day. 
The opulence of this city in the 5th century BCE, which 
defeated the Athenians at the end of the Peloponnesian 
war, is still visible in the many other remains. The quarries, 
in which many of the captured Athenians had to work are 
visible all over the site, although the most impressive part 

is undoubtedly the famous Ear of Dionysius, an enormous 
cave in massive limestone mountain. Here our group's trou- 
badour, Abe Sofaer, delighted us by singing the Neapolitan 
song “Il Sole Mio”. A large Italian group had just entered as 
well and provided an opera-style chorus for Abe. Later that 
day, we visited the Duomo of Siracusa, a completely pre- 
served Greek temple, which over the centuries has received 
various additions. This church illustrates in exemplary 
form how a Greek temple, in the case the famous Temple of 
Athena, erected in the 5th century BCE, was transformed 
into a church. Although many Greek temples—such as the 
Partenon in Athens—were converted by other religions, it 
is rare to see the original architecture so well preserved. 


Whenever possible, Sage members visited local coin cab- 
inets, and here, the visit to the Archaeological Museum 
Paolo Orsi in Siracusa was definitely the numismatic 
highlight of our tour. We were guided by Dr. Mariangela 
Manenti and Dr. Wolfgang Fischer-Bossert through the 
splendid displays of hundreds of coins of Sicily, undoubt- 
edly the largest and best display of such coins anywhere; 
we were also honored to have the Director of the muse- 
um, Dr. Gioconda Lamagna, greet our group. (A guide of 
the collection can be found here: https://www.academia. 
edu/3204673/La_collezione_numismatica.) 


Thanks to the close collaboration between the Society 
and the museum in Siracusa, the Society will be pub- 
lishing a significant part of the museum's collection, 
the famed Pennisi Collection of c. 1,620 coins, which 
Wolfgang Fischer-Bossert is currently preparing. We 
hope that this volume will be ready in 2017. 


This was our seventh Sage trip, and from year to year 
more members have joined us on these excursions. 
Over the years, many of us have become good friends, 
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as we tour sites, learn about history, enjoy good food and 
wine and talk to each other. The point however is also 
to introduce our members to museums and colleagues 
in other countries. Sometimes we encounter conditions 
that make us realize under what difficult circumstances 
curators work; in many cases, Sage members have 
helped museums abroad through donations of coins, 
money or books. On this particular trip, we were rather 
amazed to see the small library of the coin cabinet in 
Siracusa, and Victor England spontaneously decided to 
donate a full set of the Handbook of Greek Coins. Of 
course, from the Society's point of view, our trips are 
one way of thanking our Sage Members for their gener- 
ous, annual support. I hope other ANS Members will 
join the Sage group on one of the next journeys. 


— Ute Wartenberg 











ANS at the INC 

Several ANS Trustees, Members, and staff attended 

the XVth International Numismatic Congress (INC) 
in Taormina, Sicily, from September 21-25. Held in 

a different city every six years, INC features the best 
and brightest numismatic scholars from around the 
world to share ideas, celebrate old friends, and make 
new ones. 


The ANS took the opportunity to showcase its new- 
est digital initiatives to a captive (and captivated) 
audience of hundreds, with countless others watch- 
ing online via social media. The marquis event was 
the debut of Pella (numismatics.org/pella), the brand 
new, online, Open Access collection of coinage from 
the Argead dynasty (c. 700-310 BC). The ANS’s new 
Digital Library (numismatics.org/digitallibrary) also 
premiered, featuring a home for Open Access auc- 
tion catalogues, numismatic dissertations/theses, and 
out-of-print monographs. The ANS also reminded its 
colleagues of its continued work with Online Coins 
of the Roman Empire (OCRE) (numismatics.org/ 
ocre), the recent Coinage of the Roman Republic On- 
line (CRRO) (numismatics.org/crro), and teased the 
forthcoming Seleucid Coins Online (SCO) resource. 


Most of the INC is filled with hundreds of scholarly 
presentations and panels, and many of the ANS staff 
who conduct serious research on numismatic topics 
had the chance to share their work. Gilles Brans- 
bourg spoke on the currency rates of the Roman 
Republic. Bransbourg also presented with Andy 
Meadows on a panel for networking Roman coin 
data repositories. Matt Wittmann delivered his paper 
on U.S. trade dollars in the late nineteenth-century 
Pacific. Elena Stolyarik spoke on the coinage of the 
Scythian Kingdom in Dobrudja. David Yoon present- 
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Ethan Gruber (L.) and Peter van Alfen (r.) prepare to depart on their 
ride up Mt. Etna 


ANS staff head to the conference venue from their hotel atop 
Castelmola. 





Ute Wartenberg and David Yoon return from the trek up Mt. Etna. 


ed the evolution of stylistic patterns in pre-Visigothic 
Tremisses. ‘The final day saw a panel on the cutting 
edge of Greek numismatics featuring lectures by Ute 
Wartenberg, Andy Meadows, Peter van Alfen, Ethan 
Gruber, and Andrew Reinhard, among others. 


ANS Publications shared a display table with the 
Classical Numismatic Group (CNG) and featured the 
print and digital editions of two of its most recent 
monographs, Medallic Art of the American Numis- 
matic Society, 1865-2014 (S. Miller) and Kushan, 
Kushano-Sasanian, and Kidarite Coins (D. Jonge- 
ward, J. Cribb, P. Donovan), along the American 
Journal of Numismatics 26 and recent issues of ANS 
Magazine. Copies of the long-aniticipated Festschrift- 
en for Basil C. Demetriadi and Richard B. Witschon- 
ke arrived from the printer on the final day of INC, 
much to the delight of the contributing authors and 
relief of the publisher. 





: J . 








In conjunction with the Congress, the ANS spon- 
sored a wine-and-canapes reception in the pictur- 
esque gardens of the Villa Communale to honor in 
person renowned numismatist and bibliophile, Basil 
C. Demetriadi, for his life’s work, and to announce 
the publication of his Gedenkschrift. The volume 
contains over 20 new and original articles on Greek 
numismatic topics. 


The depth of INC’s scientific program left little time 
to explore, but those people attending on behalf of 
the ANS found ways to see the historic seaside town 
and its surroundings. Andrew Reinhard discovered a 
new way to take advantage of jetlag by rising at dawn 
each morning (almost!) to watch the sun rise over 
the Mediterranean. Several adventurers managed to 
climb to the top of Castelmola with its commanding 
views of Taormina and the sea beyond. Many of the 
staff opted to walk each day down the precipitous 
walk that spooled throughout the town’s cobbled 
streets. Evenings were filled with numismatic conver- 
sation in outdoor cafes and wine bars, spilling into 
the side-streets into the wee hours. 


The day after INC concluded, Wartenberg, Bransbourg, 
Reinhard, and Yoon drove to Mt. Etna where they took 
the cable car to the volcano’s midpoint, exploring some 
of the lower summits. Meanwhile, van Alfen and Gru- 
ber rented professional road bikes and cycled from the 
hotel to Mt. Etna and back again, a round-trip of about 
70 miles, half of it up mountain grades. 


The ANS is looking forward to the next INC, which 
will be held in Warsaw, Poland in 2021. 


The legendary views of Taormina 
did not disappoint. 





Hundreds of numismatists attended the party in honor of Basil C. 
Demetriadi, which the ANS sponsored. 
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ANS Staff 

Lauren Tomanelli recently joined the staff as an as- 
sistant on the OCRE project (numismatics.org/ocre). 
She began studying Roman archaeology after study- 
ing abroad in Italy. This interest grew exponentially 
during her undergraduate coursework at George 
Mason University, where she wrote her thesis on 
Etruscan tomb culture. She then completed an MA 
in Museum Studies at George Washington Univer- 
sity, during which time she researched Etruscan ma- 
terials in both museums and archaeological sites. In 
2015, she earned her MA in Classics from Columbia 
University, and created ceramic typologies for fine 
ware from the House of Augustus while studying at 
the American Academy in Rome. 





ANS Intern 

Elena Ferrero, a senior at New York University, is our 
most recent intern at the ANS. Studying Classics and 
art history, she is primarily interested in archaeol- 

ogy and material culture. She participated in her first 
excavation in Cyprus this past summer, and is currently 
researching Archaic island sanctuaries for her indepen- 
dent research project. At the ANS, she is working under 
the direction of Peter van Alfen in the Greek depart- 
ment, looking specifically at the Argead coins minted 
in Macedonia for the PELLA project (numismatics.org/ 
pella). Elena plans to continue her studies in Classical 


archaeology in graduate school. 





Leandre Villaronga I Garriga (Barcelona, 1919-2015). 


Obituary: Leandre Villaronga (1919-2015) 

The great Spanish (Catalan) numismatist Leandre 
Villaronga i Garriga died in Barcelona on July 20, 2015, 
at 96 years of age. He was the intellectual and scholarly 
heir to Antonio Vives y Escudero and Aloiss Heiss in 
the scope of his endeavors, but was himself a true pio- 
neer in his painstakingly comprehensive and profound 
individual researches. It was my pleasure and privilege 
to have been able to meet with this distinguished, gen- 
erous and courtly man. 


Born in Barcelona March 14, 1919, the son of Emilio 
Villaronga and Mercedes Garriga, as a youth Leandre 
Villaronga studied at the colegio Condal, and afterward 
began pursuing a university career in industrial Engi- 
neering. His studies were interrupted by the outbreak of 
the Spanish Civil War, and he was then was obliged to 
render military service in the army until 1942. Follow- 
ing this, he went to work for his family’s textile com- 
pany in Barcelona, the present Villaronga Pasamanerias 
SA, which was founded by his grandfather, Marcos 
Villaronga, in 1886 and which went public in 1970—a 
business that specialized in lace trimmings for various 
fabrics. He retired only in 2003 at the age of 84 (fig. 1). 


In 1945, Leandre Villaronga married Angeles (“Ange- 
lina”) Sanchez (1925-). From their union were born 
four children: Montserrat (1948), Eulalia (1952), Puig- 
gracids (1958), and Gabriel (1963), by whom, along with 
six grandchildren (Nuria, Roser, Bernat, Omar, Gerard, 
and Roger) and two great-grandchildren (Leopold and 
Etna) he is survived. 


Due to the enormous amount of time he dedicated 
to the family business and to numismatics, Leandre 


Villaronga’s family life was reduced almost exclusively 
to meals, holidays, and especially vacations. He was 
always a very erudite person, passionate about art, and 
as such he organized trips for the whole family in which 
he regularly transmitted his great knowledge and vast 
culture to all his children. It was in the resort area of 
Montmany, outside Barcelona, where the Villarongas 
were passing a summer vacation in 1952, Leandre hap- 
pened to encounter a coin with an Iberian inscription. 
The interest that this coin aroused led him to an en- 
thusiasm for archaeology and awoke in him a curiosity 
about all the testimony of the past (fig. 2). 


These interests brought the young industrialist to the 
Cercle Filatélic i Numismatic de Barcelona, where there 
was an important reference library. Consulting nu- 
mismatic works there, he discovered that the coin he 
had found was a bronze with the Iberian legend KESE, 
which corresponded to the ancient Tarraco (modern- 
day Tarragona). He became a member of the Cercle, 
and thus began his dedication to collectingthat fortu- 
itously soon brought him to the field of study where his 
strength and constancy converted him predominantly 
into a researcher. 


Villaronga’s numismatic beginnings had a family char- 
acter: after eating and while having a cup of coffee with 
his wife Angelina, he and she would cut out photos to 
mount on cards. The archive in this way, which today 
after 60 years’ of work has come to encompass more 
than 60,000 individual cards in its files. 


Villaronga’s first work of numismatic investigation (La 
evolucion epigrafica en las leyendas monetales ibéricas— 
“Epigraphical evolution in Iberian monetary legends”) 
was published in the periodical Numisma in 1958. His 
second, in 1961, studied and presented important re- 
sults from the Balsareny find. It was always clear to Vil- 
laronga that for worthwhile numismatic studies, precise 
information is crucial: from the coins themselves, from 
hoards, from publications. The diversity of sources he 
consulted was very great; thanks to his extreme perse- 
verance, he was able to advance numismatic investiga- 
tion along many lines. 


One of Villaronga’s first collaborators, and his men- 
tor, was Antoni Villoldo, a serious collector of ancient 
Iberian coins. He was the person who gave Villaronga 
access to the Balsareny hoard, one of his first and most 
significant works of investigation. Another great men- 
tor was Antonio M. de Guadan, the specialist on the 
coins of Emporion and Rhode, from whom Villaronga 
received, from the beginning, a series of very useful 
counsels which emboldened him to write his first nu- 
mismatic work. 


The 1979 creation of the Societat Catalana d’Estudis 
Numismatics (SCEN) as an offspring of the Institut 
d’Estudis Catalans was a natural consequence of the 
development of a nucleus of enthusiasts in connection 
with the Acta Numismatica, (AN) established by Vil- 
laronga in 1971—initially as part of the Cercle Filatelic 

i Numismatic. The SCEN’s formation was achieved 

in large part thanks to the support lent to it by Dr. 
Miquel Tarradell under Villaronga’s leadership. From 
1979/1980, AN came to be the annual publication of the 
SCEN. Villaronga was the editor of AN and president of 
the SCEN until 1995. 


All of Villaronga’s articles have recently been re- 
published by the (SCEN) in a five-volume compilation 
entitled Obra Espasa, edited by Dr. Miquel Crusafont i 
Sabater. Many of these originally appeared in Catalan 
or Spanish journals—Acta Numismatica, Numisma, 
Gaceta Numismatica—but many others, in foreign pub- 
lications, including Quaderni, Ticinesi, Revue Numis- 
matique Francaise, Numismatic Chronical, Revue Belge 
de la Numismatique, Cahiers Numismatiques, Bulletin 
de la Societé Frangaise de la Numismatique. 


Eventually, Villaronga authored 26 numismatic books 
and over 300 articles. The first of the books was Las 
monedas de Arse-Sagunto (“The coins of Arse-Sagun- 
tum,” 1967); among those that followed, several stand 
out: Las monedas Hispano-Cartaginesas (“Hispano- 
Carthaginian coins,” 1973) and Numismatica Antigua 
de Hispania (“Ancient numismatics of Spain,” 1979), a 
numismatic manual used today in all Spanish univer- 
sities. (Incidentally, the former was my own personal 
introduction to the work of Leandre Villaronga, when I 
happened to be researching a small, unidentified copper 
coin in 1980.) Especially worthy of mentioning, too, 





The Villaronga family, April, 1969: standing, I. to r.. Montserrat, 
Gabriel, and Eulalia; seated, Angeles, Puiggraciés, and Leandre. 
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are five monographic books (1997-2003) by Villaronga 
in the collection Complements d’Acta Numismatica 
(“Additions to the Acta Numismatica’), studying all the 
silver emissions from the Greek colonial cities of Empo- 
rion and Rhode and their Iberian and Gallic imitations 
from the fifth to the second centuries BC. 


The 1985 Villaronga work Estadistica aplicada a la 
Numismatica (Statistics applied to numismatics) was 
the first monograph of applied statistics for numis- 
matics, becoming a pioneering work on the European 
continent. In 1994, he published the universally used 
reference work, Corpus nummorum hispaniae ante 
Augusti aetatem (CNH, A corpus of Spanish coins 
before the time of Augustus”), as a catalog of Spanish 
coins before the time of the Roman Empire. Today 
his authoritative bi-lingual (Catalan-English) 2011 
magnum opus, the Ancient Coinage of the Iberian 
Peninsula (ACIP), co-authored with Jaume Benages, 
holds this grand distinction of being the gold standard 
of numismatic publications. 


During the course of his distinguished career in nu- 
mismatics, Villaronga received numerous honors and 
awards. Of these, the most impressive was his being 
named Doctor Honoris Causa, January 28, 1981, by the 
University of Cologne, thanks to the intermediation of 
comparative linguistics Professor Jiirgen Untermann. 
This recognition truly underscores the solidity of Vil- 
laronga’s position in the field of numismatic research. 
On three occasions (1967, 1973, and 1979) he received 
the Conde Garriga Award, given by the Asociacion 
Numismatica Espanola. He also was honored by the 
three most important medals awarded in the rest of the 
numismatic world: the Jeton de Vermeil of the Societé 
Francaise de Numismatique (1977), the Silver Medal 
of the Royal Numismatic Society (1989), and finally, 
the prestigious A. M. Huntington Award Medal of the 
American Numismatic Society (1993). Villaronga was 
a member of the governing council of the International 
Numismatic Commission (INC) from 1986 to 1997, 
serving as Treasurer, following which he was named as 
an honorary member. 


Villaronga left a legacy of not only his authoritative 
works, but of progress for the future. The exhaustive 
card file that he formed provided him with an excep- 
tional basis for authoritative documentation. Although 
it had demanded much dedication and sacrifice by 

him and his wife, it provided significant rewards. This 
magnificent archive was not only a great tool at his own 
disposal, but was also made available to all those fellow 
researchers who sought it out. Upon Villaronga’s death, 
his son Gabriel was put in charge of the preservation, 
management, and continuation the archive, of putting 


it at the disposal of whatever investigators requested 
it—a task that he had already undertaken during the 
last years, when Villaronga’s age did not permit him to 
maintain this effort of collaboration himself (fig. 8). 


Numismatics has lost one of its greatest exponents, and 
the entire history of the ancient Iberian world one of its 
greatest contributors of all time. That Leandre Villar- 
onga was able to accomplish so much in what was for 
him an avocational labor of love is may be considered 
amazing in consideration of his active life as a business- 
man and his desire to relate to his family. 


I am deeply indebted to Gabriel Villaronga for the 
information contained in this notice, which is largely 


a translation of details with which he provided me. 


—Robert W. Hoge 





Obituary: Nina Andreevna Frolova (1936-2015) 
Nina Andreevna Frolova, the former Curator of Classi- 
cal and Byzantine Coins in the State Historical Mu- 
seum, Moscow, Russia, died on October 20, 2015. She 
was born in 1936 in the mid-sized (and quite ancient) 
Russian town of Serpukhov in Moscow Oblast. Frolova 
graduated from the history department of Moscow 
State University, where she specialized in Scythian and 
Sarmatian archeology, classical philology and ancient 
epigraphy. In 1960, she became a staff member of the 
State Historical Museum. During the 55 years of her 
curatorship, she helped build up its ancient coin collec- 
tion to make it one of the best in Russia and, indeed, the 
world. She wrote her doctoral dissertation on the coin- 
age of the Kingdom of Bosporus, and it was published 
not only in Russian but also translated into English, 
French, German, Spanish, and Greek. 


Frolova had the good fortune to work in this specialty 
at the same time as the outstanding specialist in North 
Black Sea numismatics, Professor P. O. Karyshkovskiy, 
and the historian and epigraphist Y. G. Vinogradov. 
Pyotr Osipovich, Yuriy Germanovich, and Frolova 
were not only distinguished and mutually helpful col- 
leagues, but were also wonderful friends. Their joint 
discussions led to many fruitful ideas for research, 
which Frolova generously passed onto students, 
scholars, and museum colleagues. She helped guide 
younger students in their dissertations, and often 
participated in the role of “opponent,” the critical PhD 
examiner in the Russian system. 


Frolova became an authority on the coin issues of the 
ancient Greek colonies of the northwest Black Sea— 


Tyras, Olbia, Chersonesus—publishing over 200 articles 
and 20 monographs on northwest Black Sea numis- 
matic research. Her numismatic legacy, which follows 
the best traditions of Russian numismatists such as 

A. L. Bertier de la Garde, A. V. Oreshnikov, and A. N. 
Zograph, will remain invaluable for future studies of 
the history of the ancient poleis of the shores of the 
Pontus Euxinus. She was extremely helpful to scholarly 
colleagues, regularly providing them with the coin casts 
and photographs so necessary for numismatic research 
and thus making accessible to scholars from all coun- 
tries the great treasures of the Russian museums. She 
participated not only in domestic congresses, but was 
also a regular and much appreciated attendee at the 
International Numismatic Congresses held every six 
years. In 2009, at the 14th International Numismatic 
Congress, held in Glasgow, she was elected an honorary 
member of the International Numismatic Council. 


For those who knew her personally, she was not only 

a talented scholar, but also a person of a fervent opti- 
mism, persistent even in adversity. Her love of life, her 
warmth, and attention to people will always stay with 
us. She was a European lady of the old school, with 
exquisite manners and politeness. However, those of 
us who were present at the Berlin INC Congress in 
1997 remember with pleasure her waspish and needling 
questions about a hoard of Bosporan copper coins, 
which the presenter claimed had been found in the 
Crimea in the nineteenth century. It gradually became 
clear from Frolova’s persistent questions that the hoard 
actually had been found recently in Krasnodar and had 
been illegally exported from the Russian Federation. 


—Elena Stolyarik 
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AE, 
U.S. Rare Coin Investments 
PO Box 496607, Port Charlotte, FL 33949 


http://www.usrarecoininvestments.com 
Tel. 1-800-624-1870 


YOU ARE INVITED TO VISIT 
www.amuseum.org 





Features include: 
« Jewish-American Hall of Fame Medals 

by Eugene Daub and other medalists 
+ Harry Flower Collection of Einstein Medals 
¢ First American Jewish Medal 
¢ The Handbook of Biblical Numismatics 
 Anti-Semitic Bigotry on Historic Medals 








Ancient Coins 


www.agora-ancientcoins.com 


PO. Box 141, 1420 AC Uithoom 
The Netherlands 


: A. Hirtius for C. Julius Caesar, 
+31 (0)6 233 042 80 


Rome 46 BC; head of Venus to 


info@agora-ancientcoins the right / lituus, jug and axe 

















Specialist in Irish Rarities jaa 
All Periods a 


Del Parker 


Online List includes: Gold Ring Money, 


P. O.Box 7568 Medieval Silver Coinage, Irish Siege Money, 
Irish Coppers including Gun Money in Silver, 
Dallas AlDx 75209 Cross Listed Irish Colonial American Coppers, 


Free State Coinage including 
Proofs and Morbiducci Patterns, 
Irish Art Medals, 

Irish Paper Money. 


Phone: 214-352-1475 


Email: irishcoins2000@hotmail.com 


www.irishcoins.com 











Kolbe & Jaeterertets 


INTUlaalisaatlilem eiele) <x) (185 


numislit.com 


The source for new, rare and 
out-of-print numismatic books. 


77s NS World Coins -US Paper Money - Estates - Appraisals 


Y 


ANN 


) Hudsou Kare (Cotas, Duc. 


Mitchell A Battino, AAA 


Phone: 1-212-819-0737 
Fax: 1-212-819-9127 
info@hudsonrarecoins.com 
VAM retrelse-le-teelamaelinl 





In Nort AMERICA... Schulman b.v. 


Not just a business - a passion! 


—__________ professional! numismatists since 1880 _______ 


Burns 688:8a (this coin) 


Specialists in British coins, tokens, and medals 
Quality ancient coins 
e Major auctions, high quality print catalogs e 


e Frequent interesting online auctions e 


“Daviggons 


Ltd. Professional numismatic knowledge build up over 
www.davcoin.com 135 years. 


PO Box 323 
Cold Spring MN 56320 
(320) 685- 3835 
info@ davcoin.com 


VN 





* Shop Online: View 1000+ coins™ 
Se with high quality images. 


individual coins 
or entire : 
collections witt 


: AUTHORIZED MEMBER/DEALER AUTHORIZED DEALER we y - " 
VA + *QIVITAS ~ Inquiries 
Lu HL Chris Wise 
GCALLERIES ALLERIES chris@ragoarts.com 


6800 — Ave | Middleton, WI 53562 
custserv@civitasgalleries.com | 608.836.1777 ragoarts.com | consignments welcome 





MORE ARTICLES ABOUT 
ANCIENT JUDAEAN COINS, 
JUDAIC MEDALS, 
ISRAEL COINS, 
MEDALS & PAPER MONEY 
THAN IN ANY OTHER U.S. 
PUBLICATION. 


Quarterly magazine published by the 
American Israel Numismatic Association 
P.O. Box 20255 « Fountain Hills, AZ 85269 
818-225-1348 * www.theshekel.org 


U.S. $25/Year, $48/2 Years 
Foreign $35/Year, $67/2 Years 








SA 4 BA NN NYINC 
NEW YORK America’s Most Prestigious 
INTERNATIONAL Ancient & Foreign Coin Show 
NUMISMATIC ‘January 7-10,2016 
CONVENTION Professional Preview— 
www.nyinc.info Thursday, Jan. 7",12-7PM-$125 
The Waldorf Astoria Hotel * New York City 
301 Park Avenue between East 49" & 50" Streets 


; Hotel Reservations 
For hotel reservation and rate information at the 
Waldorf Astoria please visit our website, www.nyinc.info 

















Major Auctions, Educational Forums, 
Club Meetings & Exhibits 
Admission: Friday—Saturday—Sunday 
$20 for a three day pass 


General Information: 


Kevin Foley 

P.O. Box 370650 
Milwaukee, WI 53237 
(414) 807-0116 

Fax (414) 747-9490 
E-mail: kfoley2@wi.rr.com 








MONUMENTS IN MINIATURE: 


ARCHITECTURE ON ROMAN COINAGE 





il co 


THR AMRRICAN NUMISMATIO SOCHETY 
—— i ‘ 


NUMISMATIC STUDIES NO. 29 


BY NATHAN T. ELKINS 


STORE 






Cloth, 240 pages with b/w figures throughout 
ISBN: 978-0-89722-344-7 

ANS Members: $70 (plus S&H) 
Non-Members: $100 (plus S&H) 


The representation of monuments and buildings on Roman coinage is 
one of the most popular topics in studies of coin iconography. In addition 
to numismatists, it attracts the attention of historians, art historians, 
archaeologists, and topographers. Instead of using images on coins 
as evidence for reconstruction, this book contextualizes monumental 
representations on the coinage within their broader historical, social, and 


political contexts, by addressing how and why images evolved through time and by investigating why 
architectural representation emerged on and disappeared from the coinage. In so doing, this book also 
treats all incidences of architectural representation on the Republican and Imperial coinages in order to 
provide the first comprehensive treatment of architecture on the state-sanctioned coinage. This book is a 
resource to a broad range of specialists interested in the phenomenon of architectural representation and 


its significance in the Roman world. 


Nathan Elkins is an assistant professor in Greek and Roman art history at Baylor University. He is an ANS 


Fellow. 


Available to ship now. 


Order on-line at numismatics.org/Store/Monumentsinminiature 
or call 212-571-4470 


MORTON & EDEN 


Nash House St George Street London W1iS 2FQ 


Regular London Auctions of 
Coins, Medals and Banknotes of all Types 


Please contact us to discuss consignments, 
eliteteteyieetile@ittattwct ttre ste) its 
tel +44 (0)20 7493 5344 info@mortonandeden.com 


fax +44 (0)20 7495 6325 Anas mileyacesttitelcetoi meet 


Greek, Roman, Byzantine, World, & British Coins 
WWW.CNGCOINS.COM 
e A User-Friendly Website For Historical Coins © 


THE COIN SHOP 


500-600 lot auctions every two weeks cE 


(d 
~ ; 


=, 
400-500 coins available — new stock added regularly pe) 
ELECTRONIC AUCTIONS eo 

i 


PRINTED AUCTIONS 

Excellence in cataloging, photography, & presentation 
View and bid on our current printed sale 

View prices realized 


=lele) aay) 


Important numismatic titles offered for sale 


SEARCH ENGINE 


Search all coins for sale 


CREATE A WANT LIST 
A customizable tool — receive advanced 
notification on new coins 


RESEARCH 


Research over 225,000 coins sold for 
nearly $200,000,000 


HISTORICAL ARTICLES 


Over 400 informative articles on coins 


Join over 15,000 registered users s 
and 100,000 monthly visitors a 


US OFFICE 


PO Box 479, Lancaster, PA 17608-0479 

Phone (717) 390.9194 Fax (717) 390.9978 

Email cng@cngcoins.com 

UK OFFICE ———————_ 
20 Bloomsbury Street, London WC1B 3QA, UK 


Classical Numismatic Group, Inc. Phone +44.20.7495.1888 Fax +44.20.7499.5916 
Email eng@cngcoins.com 
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Numismatic Booksellers 


numislit.com 


The RBW Library 


January 9, 2016 


New York International 
\itbesticsesehalem @eyenvarsteleysl 
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numismatic-shop.com 


More than 35 years in the coin business 
7 coin shops in France 


More than 50 000 items online 
- Ancient coins 
- World coins 
- World currency 
- Medals and Tokens 











Authorized dealer : 


PGaG SONGC PMG 


AUTHORIZED OCALER CRETICUCEMOENTES 


Member of the ANA and ANS 











Comptoir des Monnaies 
8, rue Esquermoise - 59000 Lille - France 
Tel. : +33 3 28 14 42 36 
Mail : grading@comptoir-des-monnaies.com 












jij BS ~ - ~ j 
all rare, exotic or unusual COMMS trom 


"| 


. ot f - vay ae . e 
antiquity to modern age lam your passionate 


j- J] PF PF fu 
rehable partner to contact: 


Christoph Gartner 


WE ARE ALWAYS LOOKING FOR 


Coins from antique to modern age 


e Ancients and middle ages 

e World coins and medals 

e German coins and medals before 1871 
e German Empire, Weimar republic 


¢ Third Reich = 
* German coins and GDR 27" Auction | lot 21.088 
e Euro-coins start: 3.000 € result: 17.500 € 


¢ Gold- and silver coins (bullion coins) 
e Banknotes, decorations, shares 
e Emergency money and Numisbriefe 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
Free appraisals & high-quality advice 


* International public auctions 3 times a year 





* Discreet and high-quality advice from our experts 


¢ Prompt and reliable processing 28" Auction | ae 
start: 3.000 € result: 14.000 € 


* Free pick-up service at your home for large consignments 
« Reasonable consignment fees with no hidden costs 
(,flat-fee all inclusive“) 
¢ Internationally distributed auction catalogues 
* Huge international customer base 
(over 138,000 collectors and dealers) 
« International cooperation partners in: 





Australia, Austria, Canada, Singapore und the United States 


CONSIGNMENT & OUTRIGHT PURCHASE a ee 
IS ALWAYS POSSIBLE 


(Finder's fee for agents guaranteed) 


Upcoming Auction 





February 11 - 12, 2016 


: 32" Auction | lot 34.848 
www.auktionen-gaertner. de start: 400 € result: 2.700 € 


Auktionshaus Christoph Gartner GmbH & Co. KG 


Steinbeisstr. 6+8 / 74321 Bietigheim-Bissingen, Germany / Tel. +49-(0)7142-789 400 
Fax. +49-(0)7142-789410 / info@auktionen-gaertner.de / www.auktionen-gaertner.de 1 a 
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Munthandel Verschoor 


‘Dutch Historical and Family medals in both silver and gold 
Dutch Provincial, Colonial and Kingdom coins 
Numismatic Literature and sale catalogues pertaining to Dutch Numismatics 








1691. PACIFICATION OF IRELAND. By D. Drappentier 


Oby. Conjoined draped busts right of William, laureate and armored, and Mary. Legend: GUIL: ET 
MARIA D-G-MBRIT-FR-ET HIB:REX-ET REGINA. Signed below busts D. Trappentier F. 

Rey. Lion trampling upon Hydra; to left, a dog fawns submissively at feet of a lioness; in background, 
view of harbor and city at a distance; in two lines in exergue:HIB:PACATA / CIDDCXCL (Ireland 
pacified 1691). Above it reads: PARCERE / SVBIECTIS, ET / DEBELLARE SVPERBOS. (to spare 
the humble and subdue the proud). Edge:. ET. REGNARE PARES, ET MIRE 'SE . INTER AMARE 

.8 (equal in governing and in the exceeding love they show each other). 
v.LIIT548.1; MLI.39/220; Eimer 340; silver, 54.5 mm., 80.22 grams. Heavy weight for this medal. 


The medal refers to the attitude of the Jacobite party in England and Ireland, the Lion and Lioness 
representing the King and Queen, the Dog is a comment on the Jacobite party in England. The edge 
is complimentary to William and Mary personally, without any reference to the subject of the medal. 





P.O. Box 5803 - 3290 AC Strijen - Netherlands 


Tel.: +31 78 674 7712 - Fax: +31 78 674 4424 


www.verschoor.com - info@verschoor.com Member APN. 





Legendary 1796 No Pole Half Cent 
The Finest Graded 
Ex Earle-Ellsworth-Atwater-Eliasberg 


800.458.4646 West Coast Office * 800.566.2580 East Coast Office 
y 1231 Dyer Road, Suite 100 « Santa Ana, CA 92705 « 949.253.0916 
‘ Info@StacksBowers.com ¢« StacksBowers.com 


ay... GALLERIES Californie 
America’s Oldest and Most Accomplished Rare Coin Auctioneer 
oN ae 


‘im *a 


SBG ANS Pogue II] 1796 Half Cent 151030 


